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PBEFACE. 



The contents of this volume are the substance of a 
series of Sunday Evening Lectures delivered in Edin- 
burgh during the months of June and July in the 
current year. It will be understood that, as they were 
not originally addressed to an orthodox audience, so 
they are not now intended for orthodox readers, but 
rather for that large class of persons who may be 
described as ' halting between two opinions.' 

In putting forward his views on the present religious 
position, the author does not claim for those views 
any great merit of originality, or absolute correctness. 
All he professes to have done is to endeavour to ac- 
count for certain phenomena from a certain point of 
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vi Preface. 

view, — phenomena, however, which are daily at- 
tracting more and more the attention of educated 
persons. 

Edinbubgh: September 18? r 2. 
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LECTUKE I. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

It cannot have failed to strike the attention of those 
who have been more or less regular listeners to the 
lectures which I have been giving here during the last 
six months, that during that period I have gradually 
changed, and perhaps in a measure unconsciously, the 
style of the subjects lectured upon ; gradually moving 
away from theology, first through the point where 
theology blends with morality, then again through the 
point where morality blends with matters social and 
political, until perhaps the question has not unna- 
turally arisen in the minds of some, ' Where are we 
going to ? ' If I might compare the whole range of 
possible subjects for discussion to the solar spectrum, 
it would seem as if we had gradually left the examin- 
ation of one end of the spectrum for the examination 
of the other, passing through all the intermediate 
hues ; and that the fear of some may be lest we should 
pass beyond the region of the visible rays of thought 
into the region of the obscure rays. Now this is, in 
fact, partly what we have done ; for in some of the 
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2 From Old to New. 

lectures 1 I have recently delivered the subject has 
been neither theological, moral, social, nor political ; 
but a sort of obscure intermingling of all, rather un- 
interesting, I am afraid, to those who are generally 
accustomed to divide their thoughts on these subjects 
by strongly marked lines. To refer again to my 
simile of the solar spectrum, we have passed beyond 
the limit of the light-giving rays to the region of the 
obscure, but equally powerful and even more im- 
portant chemical rays of thought ; we have been speak- 
ing not so much of the colours — the opinions — as- 
sumed by different sections of society, as of the silent, 
unseen, powerful causes that have been at work in 
order to produce those sections. And, therefore, it 
seemed to me that it would not be unadvisable to 
plan such a course of lectures for the summer as 
might in a degree carry us over the same ground, or 
something of the same ground again ; to check, as it 
were, our results ; to test our processes, and thus to 
enable ourselves better to determine whether the 
ground we now occupy is safe and tenable. If we 
find that it is so, then the result of this testing process 
will be that we shall hold that ground with increased 
firmness ; if, on the other hand, we find that it is not, 
we shall then, having gathered experience from our 
failures, be better able to discover such ground as 
may be safe. 

So far as regards those who have been not irregular 
listeners to the lectures that have been recently de- 

1 • Social Growths of the Nineteenth Century/ 
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Ttie Present Position of Christianity. 3 

livered in this room. But, beyond consideration for 
these, there is another consideration which has helped 
me to decide what plan to adopt for the summer, and 
which I will briefly state. None can doubt that the 
spirit of enquiry in respect of religious matters is at 
present very active. Even within the bounds of 
churches that are considered orthodox, discussion, 
if not dispute, is not unfrequent; activity in the 
defence of dogma engaging as much intellectual 
effort (quantitatively at least, even if not qualita- 
tively), as is engaged in attacking it ; faction is ar- 
rayed against faction, and party against party, the 
terms of discussion not always savouring of that 
politeness which ought to characterise learning and 
cultivation; while without the bounds of orthodoxy 
discussion grows often still more violent and indi- 
vidual. Upon the advantages or disadvantages of 
this state of things it is not within the scope of my 
present intention to speak, save only to express the 
opinion that there is very much of advantage ex- 
pressed thereby, and perhaps more of disadvantage 
resulting therefrom ; all that I have to do with now 
is simply the fact that such disturbance exists ; that 
there are very few persons at all, and no thoughtful 
persons, who have not, more or less, been compelled 
to turn their attention in this direction; compelled 
often, almost in spite of themselves, to disbelieve 
what they once credited ; compelled, further, if only 
for the sake of companionship, to cast in their lot with 
some few others who have arrived at similar negativo 

i 2 
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4 From Old to New. 

conclusions. And the consideration of this fact has 
led ine to cast these lectures in such a form, and to 
begin from such a point, that any who are merely 
beginning to interest themselves in these matters may 
be able to start with us, and by proceeding step by 
step through the whole series, be enabled ultimately 
to reach, if not in acceptation, at least in understand- 
ing, the position which we have arrived at during six 
months' discussion. 

My subject for this first lecture, then, is 'The 
Present Position of Christianity.' But, having stated 
so much, the question will arise, ' From what point of 
view are we to regard Christianity ? ' We have, I 
suppose, most of us either had a close connection with 
it, or maybe we have still, at some point or another ; 
and, obviously, if we endeavour to regard it each from 
our own particular point of view, we shall be very apt 
to see only just one side of it, and that side perhaps 
-anything but the best. Should we not, then, rather 
endeavour to get outside it, and see it as a whole ? 
Let me give an illustration of my meaning. The sun 
round which our planet revolves, is one of a vast as- 
semblage (as far as we can tell), of other such suns, 
which assemblage, for the sake of convenience, we 
call the Universe. Now if we wish to determine the 
shape and measure of this immense star cluster, this 
universe, how can we best set about the task ? We 
are inside it ; it extends on all sides of our horizon ; 
nor have we the power of moving about from one 
point to another at pleasure. The method in one 
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case adopted, as is well known, to assume a certain 
distance as existing between sun and sun, and then 
to count the number of suns that lay one behind 
the other in a certain line of vision. In this way, 
with an infinite amount of labour, did an eminent astro- 
nomer obtain a rough section of the star-cluster of 
which our sun forms a part ; though, obviously, his 
result was at any moment liable to be rendered un- 
trustworthy by the discovery of variations in the dis- 
tances between star and star, which distances he 
assumed to be constant. Had, however, machinery 
existed by means of which he might have been 
transported to some point external to the universe, 
by means of which he might have travelled round it 
and viewed it as a whole, his conclusions as to its 
shape and extent might have been much more trust- 
worthy. Now this is what I would ask you to do in 
respect of Christianity ; I would ask you to transport 
yourselves, by means of your intellectual machinery, 
to some point outside it ; to forsake for a time your 
own personal stand-points within it ; and to endeavour 
to regard it in a philosophic spirit as a whole ; as a 
something which we may discuss without personal 
bias. And when I speak of a stand-point within it, 
I do not merely appeal to those who might be more 
or less orthodox, but to those others also, who having, 
it may be, revolted somewhat violently from their 
former creeds, are still liable to make those creeds the 
chief centre of their thoughts, though they have ex* 
changed affirmation for negation. I am aware that it 
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is very difficult to discuss things which touch us nearly, 
which exercise upon us a power either of attraction 
or of repulsion, without qualifying our view of those 
things by the interposition of personal feeling ; still, 
as it is always well to lay aside personal feeling as 
much as possible, let us endeavour to do so in respect 
of the question now before us, and we may be quite 
sure that we shall not only lose nothing of our clear- 
ness of vision, but may perhaps gain a good deal. 

It will help us, I think, towards the right under- 
standing of the subject under our consideration if we 
endeavour in the first place to answer this question : — 
' What makes us aware of the existence of Chris- 
tianity at all ? ' (It will be observed that I am not 
now dealing with the history of the word Christianity ; 
all I am doing is to assume that there is a something 
at present existing which goes by the name of Chris- 
tianity, an assumption which will readily be granted.) 
We become aware of its existence in a great many 
ways ; in more ways probably than many of us 
imagine. If any one were to step to the door of this 
room and look to the westward, he would see a sub- 
stantial building crowned with a dome. That is a 
church dedicated to the Christian hero St. George. 
Were he to look from the same point again to the 
eastward, he would see a building with a spire at- 
tached to it. That is a church dedicated to the 
Christian hero St. Andrew ; a representation of whom, 
if I am not mistaken, is to be seen on the walls of this 
room; he being, again, the supposed patron of the 
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Society of Freemasons of Scotland, to whom this 
room belongs. Or if, instead of merely standing at 
the door of this room the same person were to pass 
along the street for a very short distance in any 
direction, he would become conscious of other build- 
ings similar to these two which I have mentioned, 
and which are used for similar purposes. Or if he 
were to climb one of the hills that overlook this city, 
the most prominent objects upon which his eye would 
rest would be the towers or spires of similar buildings 
or churches, all erected through the power of Chris- 
tianity, though they may sometimes express an oppo- 
sition to each other within the limits of Christianity. 
These churches are the guiding marks of the whole 
landscape ; without them we might often be at a loss 
to know in what direction we are looking. And the 
same thing is to be observed, though perhaps more 
especially in England than in Scotland, if a journey 
is made through a country district. The situation of 
the various villages on each side of the road might 
often be altogether unknown to us did we not see the 
spire or tower of the parish church rising above the 
trees that conceal the smaller dwellings; and those 
who have lived in London will know well how for 
measuring distances or for determining points of the 
compass what frequent reference is made to the two 
churches of Hampstead and Highgate, that stand on 
the ridge which may be said to mark the northern 
boundary of the metropolis of the United Kingdom. 
Thus is the existence of Christianity thrust upon 
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our notice by the buildings which represent it ; and I 
have mentioned these first because they bring Chris- 
tianity to our notice in the most direct and unavoid- 
able manner ; for these buildings are distinctly and 
unmixedly Christian, and we cannot, as I have 
pointed out, help seeing them. But in almost count- 
less other ways, even if some of them are less direct, 
is the same fact brought before us. We turn to the 
records of parliamentary proceedings ; we find that a 
bishop has made a speech ; that a question has been 
asked with regard to the presentation to an ecclesiasti- 
cal appointment ; or that the House has adjourned for 
the Easter or Whitsuntide holidays; bishops and 
benefices being Christian institutions, Easter and 
Whitsuntide Christian festivals. Scotch newspapers, 
again, are at present ! almost entirely occupied with 
reports of the doings in the General Assemblies of 
the various Christian bodies in Scotland — greatly, 
perhaps, to the annoyance of some of us ; if we walk 
at present through the streets of this city we can 
hardly help remarking on the large number of persons 
we meet who are to be recognised by their dress a& 
the paid representatives and upholders of Christianity ; 
and only the other evening a brilliant company as- 
sembled at Holyrood Palace (the name of which is 
another evidence of Christianity), in order to do 
honour to the State Representative of Christianity in 
Scotland. In the names, again, by which we familiarly 

1 This was written at the time of the meeting of the General As- 
semblies in Edinburgh. 
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address each other, similar evidence exists; and on 
the coin which we give in exchange for the com- 
monest necessaries of life, the letters ' F.D.' remind 
us of one of the most important offices traditionally 
attached to the Crown of Great Britain — the office of 
protecting the interests of Christianity. So that we 
can have no excuse for saying that we are uncertain 
whether such a thing as Christianity exists ; on the 
contrary, the evidences of its existence, whether direct 
or indirect, are so multifarious that we cannot escape 
from them ; we find ourselves constantly in contact with 
Christianity even when we least expect it ; and even 
those who intellectually oppose it are often, it would 
seem, socially made the slaves of its ordinances. Through 
evidences such as I have mentioned we see Chris- 
tianity existing among us like an immense and all- 
penetrating organisation; and were we only certain 
that this organisation was a useful one, no spectacle, 
it seems to me, ought to be more satisfactory. But 
then comes the question, ' What does this organisation 
do ? What does it express ? Is it anything more 
than an organisation — does it, that is, while it is 
carried into all the events of men's lives, express 
what men really feel and think with regard to their 
lives ? And if not, can its influence be anything but 
dangerous, and does not its very extensiveness widen 
the circle of its mischievous effect ? ' 

Now the evident profession of Christianity is that it 
expresses the highest wisdom of those countries in 
which it exists. I say this is its evident profession, 
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because we find its organization and its ordinances 
made the special objects of protective legislation and 
traditional respect. In this country, for instance, its 
special days of celebration are provided for by special 
Acts of Parliament: to create a disturbance in a 
Christian place of assembly is regarded by the law as 
a greater offence than the creation of a disturbance 
elsewhere; its paid representatives, no matter what 
their birth or their attainments, are always admissible 
into the best society ; while their position is further 
accepted as a guarantee for their morality ; and in the 
United States their privileges are even recognised 
when travelling from place to place, a Christian 
minister being always regarded as entitled to travel by 
railway at a lower rate than those who do not belong 
to the privileged class. These privileges conferred on 
Christianity clearly justify us in stating that it pro- 
fesses to express, and is popularly regarded as express- 
ing, the highest wisdom of those countries in which it 
exists as a natural growth ; and therefore in order to 
reply intelligently to the question lately put, (viz., 
What is the value of this organization?) we must 
compare what Christianity professes to express with 
what it actually does express ; we must discover in 
some way or other whether Christianity does actually 
express the highest wisdom of the time or not. And 
here I must interpose a caution. 

It would be very easy for me, it would be very easy 
for any one, to take the speculative theories which 
Christianity supports, place them side by side with 
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the most recent conclusions of modern science, and 
then invite you to laugh at the difference between 
them. This would be easy, but it would not be at all 
a proper or a safe course to pursue in the present 
instance. For we must observe that these conclusions 
of modern science are as yet speculative ; they have 
not become the property of the mass, they have not as 
yet begun to influence social action ; and if I were to 
adopt the course which, as I have said, I do not intend 
to adopt, such an answer might be well made as this : 
'Yes, we admit that the speculative theories of 
Christianity, as existing among us, and the conclusions 
of modern science are very different from each other ; 
we admit, also, that these modern theories seem more 
reasonable than the ancient ; we admit that men may 
have developed upwards from a lower stage of existence, 
and not fallen from a higher; we admit that the world 
has more probably been in existence six million years 
than six thousand ; we admit that the theory of 
evolution is a more probable one than the theory of 
direct creation ; but, at the same time, these modern 
theories have no influence in society; they do not 
harmonize with society as at present constituted, and 
if, in the meantime Christianity does, surely Christianity 
is a more useful thing, in a practical sense, and there- 
fore more true, than these conclusions of science.' 
Now my own impression is that, if it could be shown 
that Christianity did harmonize with our practical life, 
even if ever so much in admitted opposition to our 
newer speculative conclusions, the position taken up 
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by such objectors would be almost unassailable ; for, 
all truth being relative, it might well be urged that 
what was most useful, was most true ; and, until 
therefore, these conclusions of modern science came to 
exercise an influence on the every-day life of the 
many, they would not be so useful, and consequently 
not so true as the practical doctrines which Christianity 
supports. For this reason, then, it would be extremely 
unadvisable for me to undertake the task, however 
tempting it might be to me, and amusing to you, of 
instituting such comparisons between the speculative 
theories of Christianity and the speculative theories of 
our modern science as might make the former appear 
ridiculous. What I must rather do is this — to take 
what doctrines of Christianity are most practical in 
their nature, and then endeavour to discover how far 
these doctrines are recognized in practice, even by 
those whose profession it is to support them. And 
it will be understood, that I shall do this in no spirit 
of personal reproach to those who might be said thus 
to lay themselves open to a charge of inconsistency ; 
for such a spirit of personal reproach is not at all the 
spirit of those who enter upon the examination of 
phenomena in that philosophical manner which I re- 
commended at the beginning of this lecture. All 
that we have to do is to determine, as far as we can, 
whether or not Christianity is that expression of the 
highest wisdom of the time which it professes to be ; 
and if we find that it is not, that finding (seeing how 
deep-rooted and widespread is the organization of 
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Christianity, and what high privileges are accorded to 
it), will be quite serious enough a matter for our 
consideration, without our assuming the disagreeable 
and dangerous office of judges of other men's con- 
sciences. And here I must remark that when I speak 
of the ' highest wisdom of the time ' I am not referring 
to the speculative conclusions of modern science, but 
to such wisdom as is the property of the many — the 
wisdom which is made use of and exemplified in the 
ordinary conduct of affairs. 

Now there are two ways in which a system of 
religion or of government can be established ; either 
by authority or by consent ; most religions and 
governments being a curiously woven mixture of both. 
And Christianity is no exception to this rule ; we find 
it existing both by authority and by consent, some- 
times one of these elements predominating, sometimes 
the other. But though in these islands consent, 
generally speaking, predominates over authority in 
the matter of religion, still we know that over a very 
great part of Europe (and to Europe Christianity is 
properly native), authority greatly predominates over 
consent ; and it is therefore well that this phase of 
Christianity should be briefly noticed. Now authority 
in matters of thought or government of a necessity 
implies infallibility in the supreme religious or civil 
head ; implies infallibility, though it must be noticed 
that while the authority is real, infallibility will not 
be spoken of; it is only when the authority is 
questioned, is therefore regarded as fallible, that a 
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claim to infallibility will be openly set up. Those 
who jest at the recent dogma of infallibility put forth 
by the head of that portion of Christianity which is 
called Roman do not, I venture to think, sufficiently 
remember this ; do not remember that though the 
dogma of infallibility may be a new thing, the belief in 
infallibility is a very old thing, and that the dogma 
has been provoked, naturally enough, by attacks which 
have in one way or another been made upon the belief. 
Now if once infallibility goes, authority must go also ; 
for it is easy to see that if there is no accessible standard 
of absolute truth, it will soon be open to every man 
to think as he likes ; and this is a fact which the * Old 
Catholic ' party in Germany, as they call themselves, 
seem to have forgotten; for, having taken up 
arms against infallibility, they do not suspect, as far 
as I can see, that they are overthrowing authority also, 
— authority which they evidently wish to retain. 
Authority and infallibility, then, stand or fall to- 
gether ; and I must confess, for my own part, that 
looking impartially at the writings upon which Chris- 
tianity is based, I cannot help seeing in them a very 
great deal to justify the idea that Christianity was by 
some of its first preachers intended to be a system of 
authority, having therefore an infallible head. About 
this, however, we need not much trouble ourselves, 
because the practice of Christian infallibility leads us 
to an absurdity which the most uneducated can hardly 
help seeing. The head of the Roman Church is in- 
fallible by virtue of his office. But how did he become 
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head of that Church ? He was elected by the College 
of Cardinals. Now the members of the College must 
be either fallible or infallible ; and whichever they are, 
we find ourselves conducted to a logical absurdity. 
For if they are fallible, then infallibility has been 
created by fallibility, which, if there is any meaning 
to be attached to the words at all, is an impossibility. 
If, on the other hand, they are infallible, we have pre- 
sented to us the absurdity of infallibility divided against 
infallibility ; for, the election being determined in most 
cases by a majority, while some members of the College 
vote for one candidate, other members will vote for 
another ; which evidently involves as great an absurdity 
as is involved in the supposition that the members ot 
the Sacred College were fallible. 

Christianity existing by authority, then, we need 
not much trouble ourselves about ; we may confine 
our attention to Christianity which exists by consent. 
I speak of consent ; and yet it is at the same time easy 
to see that consent, pure and simple, does not exist, 
never has existed; the nearest approach to consent 
being the consent to regard a certain authority as in- 
fallible — a certain authority, but this authority a book, 
not a man. To regard a book, though translated and 
retranslated by fallible men, as infallible, perhaps (it 
is hard to say) involves less offence to logical con- 
sistency than is involved in the regarding of a man 
elected by fallible men as infallible ; and therefore we 
might say that Christianity which exists by the con- 
sent of all to regard a book as infallible is the better 
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kind of Christianity. It is this Christianity which, 
comparatively speaking, we may call Christianity 
existing by consent, and which is, as we know, the 
form of it mostly to be met with in these islands ; and 
it must be remembered that as in the case of Chris- 
tianity existing by authority, to destroy the infalli- 
bility of its head would be to destroy itself, so in this 
case to destroy the infallibility of the book is to de- 
stroy Christianity existing by consent. It is not my 
intention, as perhaps I need hardly say, to demolish, 
by means of ingenious arguments and comparisons, 
the infallibility of this book ; my purpose is rather to 
show that its infallibility is more effectually demolished 
than would be possible by means of any verbal argu- 
ment, in the actions of those who publicly uphold that 
infallibility. For it must be remembered that the beliefs 
of men are not to be tested by their words, but by their 
actions. If, for instance, we found a man in the 
habit of living in some manner which was injurious 
to his health, and if, on being told of the fact, he con- 
fessed that he believed such a manner of living to be 
injurious, and yet persisted in that manner of living ; 
our reasonable conclusion would be that he either did 
not believe what he professed to believe, or that, in his 
wilful contradiction of the instinct of self-preservation, 
he was not sane. And so if we find those who are 
Christians by consent professing to believe certain 
doctrines and acting as though such doctrines did not 
exist, we can only conclude that they either do not 
believe what they profess to believe, or that they are 
not sane. 
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Now if in the book upon which Christianity rests 
there are to be found any two doctrines which more 
than all others are the property of all classes and 
sects of Christians, they are certainly these — the un- 
failing efficacy of prayer, and the trust in divine 
providence. I do not wish to speak of them lightly ; 
they are in many respects intensely beautiful doctrines. 
To believe that the Sovereign Will of the universe is 
always willing and anxious — 'more ready to hear 
than men to pray,' as the Church of England 
Liturgy has it — to supply to his creatures, more es- 
pecially to those which are assumed to be conscious 
of his existence, whatever they need, is a doctrine 
founded on the very highest conception of human at- 
tributes and eternal power ; for it includes the ideas 
both of unfailing tenderness and of inexhaustible re- 
sources. And the doctrine, again, of resting upon 
Providence, summed up as it may well be in the 
words ' Take no thought for to-morrow,' is a doctrine 
very similarly founded. And to say that these two 
doctrines are the chief foundations of practical Chris- 
tianity is, I think, simply to state the truth ; they are 
what make Christianity popular, what make it under- 
standable and acceptable to the ignorant and the 
poor. 1 If we enter a cottage where the inmates are 
really Christian, where religious feeling and expres- 
sion are really meant for home consumption, and not 
used as capital to purchase the contents of the rectory 

1 It is worth noticing that all the popular tracts written in the form 
of narratives are based upon one, generally upon both, of these doctrines. 
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larder and wine-cellar, we shall find these two doc- 
trines leaned upon with a certainty and a security as 
simple as it is pathetic. We shall find it regarded as 
a certainty that the daughter who has perhaps gone 
astray will be ultimately reclaimed through the 
prayers of her parents ; that the bitterness of old 
age will be relieved by the merciful providence of 
the Author of all. These two doctrines are what 
make Christianity capable of being the religion of 
the poor, the simple, and the ignorant ; and I 
think I need hardly say that I should be the very 
last to wish to rob the poor and the ignorant of 
the comfort and, often and often, the noble, manly 
endurance which they gather therefrom. And the 
whole organisation of Christianity supports these 
doctrines ; we know, many of us, how often we have 
heard them dwelt upon in Christian pulpits. But 
then comes the question, c Though the poor and the 
ignorant believe in them, are they believed in by those 
who preach them, by the most intelligent of those 
who hear them preached ? ' For, if not, then the 
whole organisation of Christianity is an unreality, 
perhaps an insanity. 

First as to the doctrine of the efficacy of prayer, let 
me draw your attention to two events which prove 
more plainly than any written argument could prove, 
that this doctrine, though supported by the organisa- 
tion of Christianity, is not believed in by those who, 
as individual Christians, profess to believe in it. We 
all remember the recent illness of the Prince of Wales, 
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how he was prayed for, and how he recovered. 1 Now 
this was surely an occasion on which we might expect 
prayer to be answered, for the heir-apparent to the 
Crown, presently to take upon himself the office of 
' Defender of the Faith,' was in danger of death, and 
the whole nation, through its Christian organisation, 
prayed. But did Christianity believe that the Prince 
of Wales recovered on account of its prayers ? If it 
did, why did it not protest against the conferring of a 
baronetcy on Dr. Gull? For why was Dr. Gull made 
a baronet ? The published reason was this, that his 
constant care and attention had saved the life of the 
Prince of Wales. Was not, then, the fact of his being 
made a baronet a direct contradiction of the idea that 
the life of the Prince had been saved through the 
prayers of the nation ? Yet no one supporter of 
Christianity, however highly paid, moved his tongue 
against the creation ; nay, in the very same news- 
papers we might have seen in one column gratitude 
expressed to God for answering the prayers of the 
nation, while in the next column was a discussion on 
the proper distinction to be conferred on Dr. Gull ; 
and the juxtaposition passed among Christians un- 
noticed. Now, if the prayers of the nation had ac- 
tually saved the Prince of Wales, does it not appear 
that the proper course would have been to confer, not 
a baronetcy on Dr. Gull, but an equivalent dignity 

1 I must perhaps apologise for making use of events which have 
almost been ridden to death as anti-theological hobby-horses ; the reason 
of my making use of them will appear later. 
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upon the Archbishop of Canterbury? or, if that 
should have been deemed likely to lead to sectarian 
dispute, upon Christian ministers of all denominations, 
including Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Cumming, and Arch- 
bishop Manning ? 

But this incident would be, perhaps, less forcible as 
pointing to the actual manner in which the doctrine of 
the efficacy of prayer is regarded by those who preach 
it, did we not possess its complement. There is a sect 
of poor people in the neighbourhood of London who 
call themselves the c Peculiar People,' and their pe- 
culiarity (a strange peculiarity, we should think, in a 
country professing to be Christian) consists in this — 
that they endeavour to carry out to the letter the 
injunctions of the book upon which Christianity is 
founded. One of those injunctions is that ' the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick ; ' an injunction which, as 
we have just seen, the recognised Christian Church 
professes to believe with its lips, and refuses to credit 
in its actions. These simple people, however, have 
more faith in the words of this book ; and when any 
one of their number falls ill they do not send for 
medical assistance, and pay for it, as Dr. Gull was 
paid, but simply resort to prayer. It has so happened 
that occasionally those thus prayed for have died ; and 
how has the Christian world regarded the act of those 
who believed so firmly in the Christian precept ? The 
act has been regarded as criminal, as amounting to 
manslaughter; and though hitherto sentence has not 
been added to conviction of the crime, yet still these 
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thorough believers in the efficacy of prayer are perse- 
cuted for what we cannot but regard as their righ- 
teousness. And, as in the one case no single paid 
supporter of Christianity remonstrated against honour 
due to the Church and to God being conferred on Dr. 
Gull, so in this other case no single paid supporter of 
Christianity has attempted a vindication of these 
simple and persecuted people. Can any one, looking 
at these two instances, pretend to say that the doctrine 
of the efficacy of prayer is really believed in by those 
whose professed occupation it is to support it ? 

And then, again, with regard to the doctrine of 
trust in divine providence, the same thing may be 
observed. c Take no thought for to-morrow ' is a re- 
commendation printed time over time, in one phrase- 
ology or another, throughout the pages of that book 
which Christianity has consented to regard as in- 
fallible, and without the infallibility of which, Chris- 
tianity, as a system, would cease to exist ; it is a re- 
commendation, too, verbally adopted by all classes of 
Christians, not even excepting most Unitarians. But. 
what is the conduct of those whose profession it is to 
support it? We find them complaining of the im- 
providence of their parishioners ; we find them institu- 
ting provident societies ; sitting as directors of savings 
banks ; taking, often at very great pains and labour to 
themselves, all sorts of means to encourage forethought 
in those to whom, on the Sundays, they teach the 
doctrine of leaving all to God, the doctrine of improvi- 
dence, as the most beautiful and childlike expression 
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of confidence in the Author of Good. 1 All honour to 
them for the pains they take, and often take with 
small prospects of thanks or success ; but can it be for 
a moment supposed that these men believe in the 
doctrine which they teach? They believe in it so 
little, it is such an unreality to them, that they are 
quite unconscious of their contradiction of it; their 
speech and their acts are so far removed from each 
other that it is impossible for them to institute a com- 
parison between them ; impossible for them ever to ask 
themselves the question, € Which is the lie? these 
words on my lips, or these acts to which I put my 
right hand ? ' 

It is not for the sake of making accusations that I 
dwell on these inconsistencies ; my object is solely to 
attract attention to an existing state of things which 
we cannot help feeling is extremely serious and dan- 
gerous. Christianity, as an organisation, exists among 

1 I have found the following hymn to be a great favourite with 
parochial clergy who are most strenuous in their encouragement of pro- 
vidence among their parishioners ; and that, as may be imagined, not 
on account of its poetry, but of its sentiment: — 

Sure that the Father, Who is nigh 



O Lord, how happy should we be 
If we could cast our care on Thee, 

II we from self could rest ; 
And feel at heart that One above 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 

Is working for the best. 

How far from this our daily life, 
How oft disturbed by anxious strife, 

By sudden wild alarms ; 
Oh, could we but relinquish all 
Our earthly props, and simply fall 

On Thine Almighty arms! 

Gould we but kneel and cast our load, 
E'en while we pray, upon onr God, 



To still the famished raven's cry, 
Will hear in that we fear. 

We cannot trust Him as we should ; 
So chafes weak nature's restless mood 

To cast its peace away ; 
But birds and flowerets round us preach, 
All, all the present evil teach 

Sufficient for the day. 

Lord, make these faithless hearts of ours 
Such lessons learn from birds and flowers ; 

Make them from self to cease, 

Leave all tilings to a Father's will, 

And taste, before Him lying still, 



Then rise with lightened cheer ; I E'en in affliction peace. 
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us by reason of the consent to regard a certain book 
as infallible ; if that book is proved to be fallible, 
Christians themselves acknowledge (and it is, indeed, 
not difficult to see) that organised Christianity must 
collapse ; for if once freedom of judgment were per- 
mitted to the professional representatives of Chris- 
tianity in respect of the authenticity, or historical 
exactness, or original meaning of the contents of that 
book, it would probably be impossible to find two men 
of average education prepared to regard them in the 
same light; and without some degree of uniformity 
any religious organisation is impracticable. And yet 
we find that this book is practically so little regarded 
as infallible that even in respect of the two doctrines 
— the efficacy of prayer and the trust in divine pro- 
vidence — which, by reason of their wide acceptation, 
are clearly more in harmony with modern life than 
any others, individual professors of Christianity act 
as though these doctrines were a dead letter. Or- 
ganised Christianity, professing to express the highest 
practical wisdom of the time, asserts that divine inter- 
vention is everything, and that human precautions are 
nothing ; asserts further, that taking thought for to- 
morrow is impious, as showing a want of confidence in 
God. The individual professors of Christianity, on 
the other hand, acting on what is actually the highest 
practical wisdom of the time, assert in their actions 
that human precautions are everything, and that 
divine intervention is nothing ; assert further that it 
is criminal not to take thought for to-morrow. Or- 
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ganised Christianity, then, does not express the highest 
practical wisdom of our time ; it does not do what it pro- 
fesses to do; and we find that while, as an organisation, 
it is carried into all the events of men's lives, it does not 
express what men think and feel with regard to those 
events. It stands hopelessly condemned by the action 
of its professed supporters. And if this is so, what is 
its position ? Is it not likely to be more a danger to 
society than a help, and does not the very extensive- 
ness of its organisation widen the possible area of its 
mischievous effects ? 

There is only one expression which, as it seems to 
me, will adequately define the present position of 
organised Christianity, and that expression, lest I 
should be misunderstood, I must use with considerable 
caution. Some pages back I stated it as my opinion 
that if we found those who are Christians by consent 
professing to believe certain doctrines, and acting as 
though such doctrines did not exist, we could only 
conclude that either they did not believe what they 
professed to believe, or that they were not sane. Now 
it would be absurd to charge with insanity those who 
contradict by their actions the doctrines which they 
profess to believe in; absurd, because while their 
actions do not coincide with their expressed belief, 
they yet agree very well with the actual conditions of 
the society surrounding them. But while it would 
be absurd to charge with insanity the individual pro- 
fessors of Christianity, would it be absurd or improper 
to say that the present position occupied by organised 
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Christianity is a position of insanity? Let it be 
understood that the word is used in its modern sense ; 
a sense in which it is no longer linked with contempt 
and reproach. An insane person is not, as we are 
beginning to learn, a person to be reproached and 
despised; he may be, on the contrary, a person of 
very noble and magnificent ideas, yet who cannot ad- 
just those ideas to the actual circumstances around 
him; and whom the want of such adjustment may 
lead into acts contrary to the general well-being of 
himself and of his surrounding society. But let me 
make the parallel a little closer. 

Christianity claims to be a supreme ruler of man- 
kind, and, as we have seen, is not practically re- 
cognised as such ; and therefore we might compare it 
to a man insanely possessed of the idea that he is a 
king. Such persons are not unfrequently to be met 
with in the asylums of civilised countries, and perhaps 
may be said to constitute, if their disposition is in other 
respects amiable, the most harmless and, indeed, we 
might say the grandest class of insane persons. I 
may remark in passing that it is such insanity as this 
that has formed the groundwork of some of the noblest 
tragic poems, notably, though in a somewhat reversed 
sense, the tragedy of ' King Lear.' Now if we were to 
observe such a person when labouring under this delu- 
sion, we should see him assuming all the dignity of a 
monarch ; we should probably find him condescending 
to those whose manner seemed to recognise his regal 
position ; haughty towards those who disregarded it ; 
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we should find him very possibly well qualified to 
converse on subjects relating to government, planning 
the most noble-minded schemes for the national good, 
grieving for the nation's sake more than for his own 
over his inability, owing to his constrained confine- 
ment, to put his schemes in action ; we should find 
him, too, very possibly, eagerly awaiting the time 
when the nation would rise en masse, liberate him 
from captivity, and openly recognise his high position. 
This is a species of insanity which, even if in all its 
particulars rare, is easily conceivable; the question 
might well be asked (and a very difficult question it 
would be for those who entertain the metaphysical 
idea of mind to answer satisfactorily), ' Why, if this 
man has this noble nature, if his wishes are so much 
for the good of society, if he has the power of con- 
structing such ingenious schemes for the public wel- 
fare, why should he not be a king ? ' The answer of 
course is that in the word king a relationship is im- 
plied; we cannot think of a king without thinking 
also of the community which he governs ; it is either 
the tacit or expressed contract between the one man 
and the community that constitutes the one man 
a king. The community demands that certain condi- 
tions must be fulfilled before it will practically re- 
cognise the regal authority ; the man who holds such 
authority must either have been elected by a majority 
of the citizens, or descended in a direct line from a 
certain family ; and if, without either of these condi- 
tions being fulfilled, a man should assume to himself 
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the regal title, he is violating the conditions under 
which only such a title is possible ; his mental im- 
pressions do not harmonise with the actual condition 
of things around him, and this want of harmony is 
that which we call insanity. And, obviously, the 
more he is unconscious of this want of harmony the 
greater is the degree of his insanity. The man who 
while under confinement recognises the conditions of 
his confinement, recognises the fact that the regal 
power of which he believes himself to be possessed 
cannot under those circumstances be practically exer- 
cised, is, we should think, very likely to get rid of 
his delusion ; but if, while debarred from all the reality 
of his mentally-assumed position, he carries the delu- 
sion so far as to imagine that he receives ambassadors, 
executes decrees, and actually performs the functions 
pertaining to that position ; actually sees, for instance, 
in the asylum attendants and his fellow-patients, the 
courtiers and servitors whom his imagined dignity 
ought to bring about him ; then the extreme pro- 
bability is that his delusion is accompanied or caused 
by such physical deterioration of the supreme nervous 
centres as must eventually result in death. 

The parallel must speak for itself. We have seen 
how wide is the difference between the profession and 
the reality of organised Christianity ; we have seen, 
too, how all-pervading is its presence ; and if any can 
sincerely say that there is no matter for serious con- 
sideration involved in these conditions, they are to be 
envied. But it must be understood that in speaking 
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of organised Christianity as an insanity, I am not 
seeking to draw upon it derision and contempt, but 
rather the tenderest and most earnest consideration. 
For Christianity is at its root a thing full of the noblest 
and most magnificent aspirations ; full of far-stretching 
thoughts and visions of possible millenniums which 
many of us, even though professing to disbelieve in 
its modern usefulness, would be only too glad to see 
realised. And yet Christianity fails at present to 
adjust itself to surrounding circumstances, and it is 
owing to this want of adjustment that we see it pre- 
senting to us inconsistencies which, like the acts of the 
ideationally insane, excite the laughter of fools, but are 
the sad instructors of the earnest-minded. And having 
thus endeavoured to define the present position of 
Christianity, our next task must be to enquire into 
its history and earlier conditions. 
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LECTURE II. 

THE EARLIER CONDITIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

While, for reasons already adduced, we are compelled 
to believe that Christianity is so much out of harmony 
with the now existing conditions of society as to be an 
unreality, nothing, on the other hand, can be more 
dangerous or fallacious than the supposition apparently 
entertained by some modern fulminators against Chris- 
tianity, that it never had any reality, never had any 
real harmony with the conditions surrounding it. On 
the contrary, we know that its extensiveness is a proof 
that at some time or other it must have been an intense 
reality ; that to have enabled its influence, or even its 
name, however transformed that influence, however 
misused that name, to have covered so large a tract of 
the world's surface, so large a tract of time, the initial 
energy of Christianity must have been very great; 
and very great, in connection with matters of thought, 
means, and can only mean, very real ; what we call 
the great truths of our own age being those which 
affect interests or objects which are the most real to us. 
And besides this, we know that of the various move- 
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ments in the world of thought which spring up around 
us, which have been springing up through the whole 
course of history, only a very few survive, most having 
an existence almost too ephemeral for historical notice ; 
and when we come to ask why these few survive when 
so many vanish utterly away, the answer to which we 
are led by modern philosophy is, that the few survive 
by reason of their fitness ; by reason of their adapta- 
bility to the wants of the society in which they make 
their appearance ; and necessarily the more they 
possess this adaptability, the wider is their first ac- 
ceptation ; the longer, consequently, their effects are 
felt. And guided by this consideration we are in- 
evitably led to the conviction that however unreal may 
now be the organisation which we call Christianity, it 
must, nevertheless, have had its origin in some mental 
disturbance so great, so real, so directly affecting the 
deepest concerns of the society surrounding it, that it 
not only harmonised with its surrounding conditions, 
but actually, for a time at least, forced the social atoms 
from their positions of equilibrium, and compelled them 
to assume new combinations. 

What, then, do we know about this great mental 
disturbance that originated the organisation which we 
call Christianity ? What do we know of those through 
whom the disturbance was first made manifest ? His- 
torically we must confess that we know little, or 
almost nothing at all. Beneath the strange tangle of 
historical impossibilities (I use the word of course in a 
relative sense) and contradictions which the five books 
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professing to be the authentic narrations of the origin 
and growth of this mental disturbance, present to us, 
we can dimly see, as it were, certain figures moving to 
and fro; figures shadowy and, historically speaking, 
unreal ; and the chief of these figures, comparing it 
with our estimate of what we now regard as the most 
excellent of human qualities, seems to possess a 
grandeur and a beauty of no common order. We see 
this dim central figure moving to and fro in the midst 
of what we cannot but regard as a mere conventional 
picture of oriental life ; we see him, we think, now 
rebuking the proud, now encouraging the humble, now 
on some mountain-top pronouncing blessing on thou- 
sands of the poor, now in the courts of a time-worn 
temple pouring out invective against the hypocrisies 
of the rich. At one moment we are attracted as he 
calls around him the children of his compatriots, at 
another moment we feel repelled as he utters the most 
terrible of curses against those who might have been 
the fathers of those children. Still the picture as a 
whole is beautiful, but it is yet eminently unreal ; and 
the more we bring the powerful instruments of research 
to bear upon it, the more unreal, in some respects, 
does it seem to become ; the more this one man and 
his utterances seem to be transformed into a concrete 
representation of many men, who, at that time, and in 
that place, seem to have spoken, and acted, and believed 
much as we have been accustomed to think that this 
one man in his singularity believed, and spoke, and 
acted. Looking at the matter historically, we can 
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scarce say that we know whether this Jesus, who was 
afterwards called Christ, ever had an individual ex- 
istence or not ; and perhaps it is better that his figure 
should retain its shadowiness and unreality ; for we 
know not the value or quality of the lights and shadows 
of the picture in which it moves ; and if, wishing to 
render it eminently beautiful, we subject the appear- 
ances to a careful and rigid analysis, who knows but 
that we might in this way only lessen its value as 
judged by our modern standards of excellence ? Who 
knows, for instance, whether the threat of damnation 
to a generation of vipers may not turn out to mean 
more than we could wish, or the blessing of the throng 
of children turn out to mean less ? Better to let the 
shadowy figure retain its shadowy beauty, of which 
there is much, feeling strong in the belief that it is 
not the acts of the one man, but the thoughts of the 
many that determine the direction of human growth ; 
better still, if we can, to lose sight of the personality 
altogether, and to content ourselves with the thoughts 
which it subserves. But, if we must keep before us 
the personality, let us not fail, if we value what is true, 
to regard it as shadowy, as uncertain, as intangible, 
and unquestionable ; following it, as a shadow, from 
infancy to boyhood, from boyhood to maturity, from 
the marriage feast to the Galilean mountain, from 
Galilee to Gethsemane, from Gethsemane to Calvary, 
from Calvary to that other mountain from whence the 
shadows of great clouds received it into the depth of 
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an eternal uncertainty, a thousandfold more impene- 
trable than themselves. 

Historically, then, we are scarcely at liberty to say 
that we know anything of the origin of Christianity. 
Of the thoughts which it represented, however, we 
have slightly better means of judging. There are 
extant letters by the hands of some of its principal 
promoters, the authenticity of which seems tolerably 
well established, and from these we may be able to 
gather some notion of the meaning of the whole move- 
ment. It will be necessary for us, however, to re- 
member that the area over which it was possible for 
Christianity to spread was limited ; that Christianity 
was only calculated to affect those regions which had 
been previously saturated with the Greek philosophy — 
the Greek philosophy, that is, not in its best aspects, 
but degraded and debased by the influence of Roman 
rule and Roman luxury. If we were to draw a line 
running due north and south through the centre of 
Palestine, we should find that, while on one side of 
that line Christianity has radiated in all directions — 
southward, towards the sources of the Nile ; westward, 
to the Atlantic-bounded coasts of Spain ; northward 
and westward, over France and Britain to the far 
islands of the Hebrides — yet that, on the other side, 
the east side of this line, it has never penetrated ; it 
has always been resisted by the presence of those older 
religions, which, long before the first stone of an Israeli- 
tish temple was raised, were the property of a highly cul- 
tivated people in the valleys of the East Indian rivers. 
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It might almost seem as if the presence of this strong 
resisting wall of Oriental religions had given Chris- 
tianity an increased power to radiate westward ; but 
however this may be, it must be remembered that the 
conditions which made Christianity so largely adapt- 
able were the conditions of the Roman Empire ; and 
if anything were wanting to impress us with the im- 
portance of recognizing this fact, we have only to 
remember that the man of all others who contributed 
most largely to the work of forwarding Christianity — 
namely, St. Paul — was a Roman citizen. If, then, we 
can form any estimate of what was the condition, 
socially, morally, and religiously, of the Roman Empire, 
we shall be able to form some estimate also of the 
nature of the force which, passing through it, drove 
the social atoms from their points of equilibrium, and 
compelled them, as I have said, to assume new com- 
binations. 

Now there were two influences at work about 
this time in the Roman Empire (I may use the term 
irrespective of the different nationalities which the 
Empire included, because the effect of permanent 
conquest is to bring about an assimilation in manners 
of the conquered to the conquerors, whatever may 
happen in respect of literature) either of which alone is 
fraught with danger to the morality of the nation 
affected by it, but which both together can hardly fail to 
lead to that retrogression of character which is the pre- 
cursor of national death ; I mean the decay of religious 
belief, and the increase of wealth. The machinery of 
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Divine justice had hopelessly broken down; intellectual 
development had reached a point at which it was im- 
possible for intelligent men to believe any longer in the 
personalities to whose names so many temples stood 
reared in their midst. More than this, the Aryan 
myths, passing through the coarser, less poetical mind 
of the Roman, had greatly suffered in the process. 
Whatever the Greek had regarded as a symbolical mode 
of expressing the great changes and actions of nature, 
the Roman was prone to translate into terms of the 
grossest personal sensuality ; he could not well help 
doing so, for his mental constitution was essentially 
coarse. Look, for example, at the transformation under- 
gone only in one instance. Few things are more beauti- 
ful in their origin than the Greek myth of the foam- born 
goddess Aphrodite, who, regarded as the great patro- 
ness of fertility, might be said to typify the eternal 
power of nature in repairing the havoc made by death. 
This idea, however, was far too abstract for the prac- 
tical and coarser mind of the Roman; and consequently 
with him, under a changed name, the personality in 
which the Greek saw symbolised a theory for account- 
ing for the animal life of the universe, became simply 
the goddess of fornication. 1 And thus in a twofold 
manner did the Roman suffer from his peculiar mental 
constitution; for while his practical sense prevented 



1 Of course it will be understood that reference is here made to the 
average Greek and the average Roman. No doubt the Greek had a 
lowest depth as well as the Roman, still the Roman's lowest depth was 
a far lower one than the Greek's. 
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him from believing in those parts of his mythology 
which might have exercised a deterrent effect, his 
coarseness of nature encouraged him to draw justifica- 
tion for the sensuality to which he was naturally in- 
clined, from those other parts of his mythology in which 
no moral maxims were illustrated. This, however, 
might not have been so great an evil had he at the 
same time been compelled by force of circumstances to 
think out a new morality for himself. Unfortunately, 
the accumulation of wealth caused by conquest pre- 
vented him from having such a chance of thinking ; 
he got into the condition described in a poem of 
Clough's : 

Whether there be [a God], the rich man says, 

It matters very little ; 
For I and mine, thank somebody, 

Are not in want of victual. * 

The consequences of this state of mind might be im- 
agined, even if we did not find them described. Corrup- 
tion and sensuality among the rich, degradation and ser- 
vility among the poor ; emperors whose names are still 
considered the synonyms for all that is brutal; provincial 
governors to whom righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment were mere mockeries ; a populace that 
loved nothing better than to witness the bloody fights 
between man and man, or between man and beast, 
with which the ruling classes sought to engage their at- 
tention. But, at the same time, between the degraded 
rich on one hand, and the degraded poor on the other, 
there could not fail to be a stratum of society, existing 
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more as individuals than as a class, whose want of 
wealth had kept them from the possibility of sharing 
the pursuits of those above them, whose independent 
spirit kept them from falling into the servile attitude 
of those below them. To these men — men generally 
of small wealth, much rectitude, and more than an 
average share of common sense — it could not but seem 
as if the world, rich and poor together, had joined to 
dishonour the name of humanity. The circumstances 
of the time led them to see that rank and riches were 
nothing, for they could not help despising the rich 
above them as much as they despised the poor beneath 
them ; they could not help feeling that righteousness 
was what fixed a man's standing place in the scale of 
humanity; and, moreover, they could not get rid of 
the belief that this misery and cruelty and sensuality 
above and below them must have an end, must eventu- 
ally provoke the anger of the power, whatever the 
power might be, that had implanted in mankind, as 
they felt in themselves, the desire for righteousness. 
It will be seen, then, that along this narrow stratum 
of society the atoms were in such an unstable state 
of equilibrium, that it wanted but the very smallest 
impulse to put them violently in motion, if only the 
impulse came from the right direction. 

That impulse was not wanting ; it came in the 
teaching of that one man, Paul of Tarsus, whose name 
we know so well in connection with Christian theology. 
And no man, it must be remarked, was more fit for the 
purpose. To the strong moral sense of the Hebrew — 
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very strong when it existed at all — he had added the 
cultivation of the Greek, gaining thereby, while he 
lost nothing of the best Hebrew qualities, a liberality 
of mind which enabled him to rise above the narrow 
national prejudices of his compatriots. While as a 
zealous Hebrew he was engaged in persecuting an 
heretical Hebrew sect, the idea suddenly seized him 
(we can hardly venture to say how or when ; even his 
own language is very ambiguous upon this point) that 
in the doctrines of this sect were to be found, not only 
the salvation of his own people, but of the world — of 
that Roman Empire with the corruptions and iniquities 
of which he was sure to be pretty well acquainted. I 
would particularly draw attention to this point, because 
it will help us greatly to understand the enthusiastic 
character of many of the utterances that are to be found 
in the Pauline epistles. Here was a man who suddenly, 
and by no traceable human power, found himself pos- 
sessed of a secret that would save the world. Is it 
difficult to imagine the white heat of enthusiasm to 
which he would thereby be raised ? Is it to be won- 
dered at that at times he should in his subjective con- 
sciousness see the heavens opened, should feel himself 
as it were lifted up into the region of God's glory, then 
existing, not as a symbolical expression, but as a sup- 
posed scientific fact, beyond the circling firmament 
which held the stars ? Is it to be wondered at that, 
possessed with this impression, he counted all things 
else as loss beside the work which he had to perform ? 
Let us think of this for an instant ; and then think just 
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for an instant, before we pass on, of the miserable 
platitudes into which this man's words are hammered 
out, Sunday after Sunday, in ten thousand orthodox 
pulpits ! Let us think of this a moment,.and then pass 
on to notice how, with his gospel in his hand, he passed 
forth into the world, going through the length and 
breadth of that Empire of which he was a citizen. 
And mark what his gospel was : it was a declaration 
of the transcendent value of righteousness ; of the 
equality of all men, and (perhaps in some respects most 
important of all) of a righteous judgment, not only of 
acts, but of the secrets of the heart, presently to be 
revealed from heaven. Surely, then, it was no wonder 
that his errand was successful. 1 To this narrow stratum 
of sensible, independent, desponding men it appealed on 
those very points with regard to which they were anxious, 
waiting to be appealed to ; the impulse ran through 
them like lightning; as if by a sort of chemical change, 
instead of remaining as isolated atoms, they became trans- 
formed into a harmonious mass, knowing no distinction of 
race or kindred or of rank. This new belief not only 
harmonised with them, it led them ; and I need hardly 
remark, that when a number of people are simultane- 
ously influenced as individuals by the same belief, that 
belief must be very real indeed. And, as might be 

1 I find that I must here guard myself against a misunderstanding. 
In laying so much stress upon the preaching of St. Paul, I do not of 
course mean to say that his actual ptrsonal preaching produced the 
effects alluded to. This would be hardly conceivable; still that his was 
the central influence which Christianised the Roman Empire can, I think, 
be hardly disputed. 
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expected, they did not stop to distinguish, as regards 
credibility, between the maxims which they adopted. 
This gospel told them that righteousness, high morality, 
was the best thing in the universe ; they knew that of 
their own experience ; and when this gospel went on 
to tell them of a speedy revelation of judgment, they 
not unnaturally believed this too. They were cheerfully 
slain for their righteousness (slain, it must be remem- 
bered, more for political reasons than for religious) ; 
they believed, and doubtless the sensuality around 
them had a reactionary effect in helping them to believe, 
that they passed into immortality ; and those who re- 
mained alive, lived in their every act, whether of busi- 
ness or of domestic enjoyment, as if at any moment the 
great trumpet might sound for the punishment of the 
sensual and the cruel, and the lifting up into glorified 
life of the righteous, the humble, and the afflicted. 

Well, the judgment never came ; at least, not in 
such shape as was expected. But was the religion, the 
new gospel, for that reason a delusion ? Not by any 
means. For the main part, the real part of it, was the 
higher morality which it inculcated ; the idea of visible 
judgment was only an accidental excrescence, which, 
however, served its purpose to those who were 
habituated to the notion of Divine government by 
special interference. But what must now be noticed 
is the fact that, though the religion at first led society in 
the manner I have pointed out, it came to pass before 
very long that society led the religion. This is a 
matter with regard to which so many mistakes are 
made, that I must ask your very careful attention while 
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I endeavour as briefly as possible to make it clear. A 
few Sundays ago, in lecturing here, I had occasion to 
speak of that species of religion which is known as 
Evangelical ; and I endeavoured to show how it had 
originated in a desire to make religion a personal 
matter, one of its first advocates being that truly great 
and sincere man John Wesley. 1 On that occasion, in 
explanation of the fact that, while the origin of this 
personal religion was an effort after reality, yet never- 
theless the system of doctrines by which it is now re- 
presented is intensely unreal, I gave it as my opinion 
that the best, the real part of it, had been individually 
absorbed, and had consequently disappeared from 
public view ; while the bare doctrines, which I com- 
pared to the package in which the valuable substance 
had been contained, were what had been manufactured 
into a system. Now what took place with regard to 
the revival of personal religion in England on a small 
scale, was precisely what on a large scale happened to 
early Christianity. The real gospel of Christianity, 
the higher morality which it taught, the more tender 
feeling between man and man, was individually ab- 
sorbed ; it passed into the lives of those who received 
it, and became organic in their descendants, and thus 
gradually worked its way through society till its 
maxims to a great extent became fashionably adopted. 
But now let us notice another thing ; as it spread, as 
its pulsations moved further away from the primary 
point of disturbance, they became weaker. In Keble's 

1 See ♦ Social Growths of the Nineteenth Century/ pp. 16-18. 
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c Christian Year ' the following passage occurs in the 
poem for Christmas-day : 

Like circles widening round 
Upon a clear blue river, 
Orb after orb the wondrous sound 
Is echoed on for ever. 

A very true parallel, but a very unfortunate one for 
the author, whose object it was to describe by this 
metaphor the eternal and unchangeable value of 
Christianity. For no doubt the wave circles do go 
on, theoretically, for ever ; though at the same time a 
point is comparatively soon reached at which they 
cease to be practically perceptible. And just as the 
waves grow fainter and fainter around the point where 
the water was originally disturbed, so did the pulsa- 
tions of Christianity gradually become fainter and 
fainter, till by the time that Christianity became 
respectable enough to be embraced by a Roman 
emperor, it was hardly recognisable as the thing which 
it was at the beginning ; and this even in respect of 
that real part of it, which, as I have said, was indi- 
vidually absorbed, and reappeared in the growing 
gentleness of social life. For though, no doubt, this 
growing gentleness of social life was partly the result 
of the acceptance of the higher morality preached by 
Christianity, it was equally the result of that enervation 
of character which is the sure consequence of excess in 
preceding generations, and which is capable of pro- 
ducing an effeminate sensuality far more degrading 
and hopeless than the brutal sensuality of earlier 
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times. And now let us notice — for it is well worth 
noticing — how there came to be developed a religious 
organisation called Christianity, professing to represent 
the highest and most real part of the original force, 
notwithstanding that the real part had actually been 
individually absorbed. 

There was existing in the Roman Empire a religious 
system founded on a mythology older perhaps than 
can be easily estimated — a mythology which, according 
to the most modern view, was simply an expression by 
means of symbolical personalities of the various 
changes of the atmosphere, the seasons, and the 
celestial bodies. Now this mythology, though not in 
the least degree believed in by the intelligent men of 
the Empire, had nevertheless a strong hold over the 
popular mind, as anything of a supernatural kind 
always has over ignorant people. Such people, who have 
always hitherto constituted by far the greater portion of 
society, like to have everything contracted to the 
measure of their own narrow comprehensions ; they can- 
not tolerate a mystery ; in fact, it may be doubted 
whether they can comprehend the possibility of a 
mystery ; and I may remark, as an instance of this, 
that probably the reason why Dickens's works obtain 
such a large circulation, is because the moral machinery 
in them is so extremely simple and direct in its action ; 
the gods come down on the platform, greatly to the de- 
light of the populace. However, this popular religion ex- 
isted, and very possibly was serviceable in setting a cer- 
tain moral standard before the ignorant classes, who 
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would otherwise have had none. Now, obviously, if this 
popular religion had altogether been swept away, an 
injury would have been done to the ignorant classes 
who relied on it ; and therefore, about the time when 
Christianity, having lost a great deal of its original 
force, began to be popular with the averagely intelli- 
gent, it occurred to some ingenious persons, who 
possibly have their modern counterparts (and probably 
to a great many at the same time), to translate the old 
religious faiths into terms of the new, to replace the 
popular heroes of the old mythology with those whom 
they could best make the popular heroes of the new ; 
and to what extent the substitution was made there is 
good historical evidence to show. Now I do not say 
that these substitutors were actuated by any but the 
best and most benevolent of motives ; and at the same 
time we must recognise the fact that there was a great 
deal even in the earliest utterances of Christianity 
which was unsoundly based, and therefore liable to 
degenerate into superstition. What is of importance 
for us to notice is, how Christianity became systematised 
into a religion of priests and ordinances, and how, 
therefore, instead of leading civilisation as it had done 
at the very first, it thenceforth followed civilisation ; it 
took, in its practical effects, whatever colour the civili- 
sation around it had to give ; the speculative theories 
which were disputed over at the earliest Christian 
Councils being only reflections of the spirit of idle 
speculation which prevailed among the philosophers of 
the decaying Roman Empire. 
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So much for Christianity under the Empire ; what 
it might have become had the Empire continued to 
exist is a very difficult question to answer. That 
Empire, however, as we know, did not continue to 
exist. Its real judgment overtook it in the shape of 
the invasion of those nations of Northern Europe who 
made it their prey after it had become weakened by 
long years of sensuality and corruption — sensuality 
and corruption from which even the gentler influences 
of Christian morality could not rescue it. And from 
this point, it must be noticed, Christianity entirely 
changes its character and relationships; it ceases to 
be Roman, or rather Greek, and becomes Teutonic — 
that is to say, as far as we have anything to do with it ; 
for no doubt the Greek or Philosophical Christianity 
has still its hereditary descendants in some parts of 
Europe. Still, as far as we are concerned, Christianity 
from this point became Teutonic, and the difference 
between the two kinds of Christianity is very remark- 
able. Christianity, as we have seen, originally appealed 
to the most moral and intellectual units of a society in 
a high state of civilisation, and with a long history — 
society already too far advanced in intelligence to be 
able to regard as realities those personal gods which 
the national mythologies contained. Far different, 
however, was the state of the Teutonic races who 
made themselves the dominant power in Europe after 
the disruption of the Empire of Rome. Theirs was a 
state of barbarism; barbarism in which even the 
simplest arts of warfare were but little known. Instead 
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of having a long history behind them, they had all 
their history, all their civilisation, to make; and it 
may be judged how little capable they were of under- 
standing such a religion as Christianity was in its first 
preaching and acceptance, when we remember that the 
Teutonic mythology abounded in far more gross and 
brutal pictures than ever were to have been witnessed 
in the gladiatorial spectacles of the Roman amphitheatre, 
and which spectacles were shocking even to those who 
were educated in a mythology, refined indeed beside 
the Teutonic, but gross beside even the later mytho- 
logical developments of systematised Christianity. 
And therefore the Christianity which the Teutonic 
races in course of time accepted was not, and never 
could have been, anything in the least degree resembling 
the Christianity which was first preached in the 
Roman Empire. On the contrary, they accepted the 
systematised form of Christianity — that systematised 
form which, as has been pointed out, was the mere 
dross and outside husk of it, and which was in many 
respects simply a carrying on of the old popular Greco- 
Roman mythology under a new set of names ; and not 
only this, but even this systematised form of Chris- 
tianity was too refined for the Teutonic mind. The 
Teutonic mind accepted it, indeed, but made it more 
philosophically gross to harmonize with its own con- 
ceptions. And here let me remark that in the existence 
of these conditions may be seen the meaning of that 
development of the ascetic spirit for which Teutonic 
Christianity is so remarkable; a spirit so strongly 
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expressed in its architecture, as some think; the prin- 
cipal lines of which all have an upward tendency, away 
from earth and towards the greater clearness and pure- 
ness of heaven. For though Christianity in this sys- 
tematised form was practically a gross thing, it still 
carried, as it were on the surface of its grossness, those 
pure ideas of life and character which were natural to 
the highly philosophical Hebrew, and to a certain 
extent adoptable by the intelligent Greek or Roman, 
but which had no harmony whatever with the savagery 
of the Teuton, except inasmuch as this — that his nature 
contained the potentiality of a moral code more re- 
sembling, in its ascetic tendency, the Hebraic than 
the Roman or Hellenistic. And consequently, when 
Christianity was adopted among the Teutons, the 
tendency to asceticism, towards a separation from and 
abnegation of the world (a tendency which had already 
begun to make its appearance even among the Chris- 
tians of the Roman Empire), became greatly augmented. 
The state of Teutonic society was so gross and bar- 
barous that a man who wished to conform to these 
pure maxims of the adopted religion could not do 
otherwise than separate himself from the world ; and 
the ascetic notion having once taken root, has never 
yet been got rid of, even though it has lessened in 
intensity as society has become purer. To keep this 
in mind will help us to understand the foolishness (I 
do not mean intentional foolishness) of those persons 
who are so active in endeavouring to re-establish at the 
present day monastic conditions. 
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A moment ago I used the expression s as society 
(meaning Teutonic society) became purer.' Now, as 
I am aware that many will affirm that Teutonic 
society became purer through the influence of Chris- 
tianity, I must endeavour to show the fallacy of this 
statement. The Teutonic races, as I have laboured to 
show, did not adopt, and never could have adopted, 
Christianity as it was first preached ; it never could 
have been to them that reality which it was to those 
who constituted the first brotherhood of Christians 
throughout the corrupt Roman Empire. They adopted 
it as a system which belonged to the Empire they 
overran ; adopted it as a piece of the civilisation which 
they admired while they destroyed it ; just as the 
Romans, after conquering Greece, adopted the Greek 
philosophy and literature ; just as, in a smaller sense, 
we ourselves, after triumphing over France at the 
beginning of this century, have come to adopt French 
fashions. They adopted Christianity, then, for this 
reason, and as far as they could see it and understand 
it, but not for one moment any farther ; and thus it 
came to pass that Christianity, instead of leading their 
civilisation, followed it ; for it cannot be too often 
remembered that Christianity in its purity is not a 
cause of civilisation, but a consequence ; it would 
never have arisen in Palestine unless that country had 
been highly civilised ; it would never, as I have already 
pointed out, have spread through the Roman Empire 
unless that Empire had been highly civilised. But 
then, it may be said, what is civilisation ? It is the 
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progress of a society towards more complex conditions, 
and that progress of society is brought about chiefly 
through the action and reaction of the particles of 
society upon each other. Sand scattered upon a vi- 
brating surface shows a tendency to move towards 
certain positions of equilibrium — to assume positions, 
that is, in which the effect of the disturbance will be 
reduced to a minimum. So it is, only of course on an 
infinitely more complex and extended scale, with the 
units of society. It was necessary for a set of bar- 
barous tribes, as the Teutons were, after overrunning 
the Roman Empire (which practically means Europe), 
to find out what conditions were best fitted for their 
existence, and this could only be found out by very 
hard experience ; necessarily the lower passions must 
have been exhausted in wars and brutalities, must have 
proved to a great extent their futility, before any 
higher feelings could have a chance of coming largely 
into play. Then, as these primitive passions became 
exhausted, and as moral law became more strongly 
marked and more generally respected, the desire for 
learning came more to the forefront; the Greek 
literature, or such a remnant of it as barbaric destruc- 
tion had left, was exhumed — raised from the dead, it 
might almost be said ; artistic pursuits were more 
encouraged ; and, naturally, as in the monasteries edu- 
cated men were chiefly to be found, the monasteries 
became the medium for the expression of literary 
labours, and to a certain extent, though by no means 
to such a great extent as has sometimes been said, the 

E 
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protectors of such labours; not to such a very great 
extent, because, unless the surrounding civilisation had 
reached a sufficient stage of development, it would 
have been impossible for literature to have flourished 
in the monasteries. Gradually manners became 
gentler ; refinement took the place of barbarity ; the 
magician became the man of science ; the printer 
succeeded to the copyist ; European literature gradu- 
ally asserted its claim to be equally considered with 
the classic literature of earlier adoption ; and so the 
progress has slowly gone on, in an increasing ratio, 
invention helping civilisation, civilisation prompting 
invention, until Teutonic society has become what we 
see it now to be — the first civilisation in the world ; 
the first, as being the most complex ; holding in its 
hands an analytical power which, so far as we can tell, 
has never before been equalled in the history of the 
human race. 

And now let us notice what has been the position 
of the adopted Teutonic religion towards the progress 
of Teutonic civilisation. I have said that Christianity, 
when adopted by the Teutonic races, ceased to lead 
civilisation and followed it, taking whatever colour the 
civilisation around it had to give; and I will now 
produce instances in illustration of this fact. Let it 
be noticed first that the progress of civilisation, which 
includes invention and discovery, is not at the outset 
manifested in the mass, but in a few, who by reason of 
their greater intellectual power are able to stretch 
forward into the future ; and let it be noticed also that 
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the systematised Christianity adopted by the Teutonic 
races as their religion, was eminently popular, was 
adapted to such a comparatively low order of intelli- 
gence as is to be found among the masses of any 
society, for had it been otherwise it could never have 
been popularly adopted. It might be expected, then, 
that Christianity, as representing the popular and less 
intelligent view, would be opposed to the new dis- 
coveries, whether in morals or in science, which the 
leaders of civilisation apprehended ; the actual popular 
practice occupying a middle place between the two. 
And this we find to have been constantly the case. 
Luther, as a man of genius, as a leader therefore of 
civilisation, demanded liberty of conscience ; popular 
belief, represented by the Church, would have sanc- 
tioned his destruction ; popular practice, as repre- 
sented by the secular authorities, protected him. The 
Church, popular in its beliefs again, would have sanc- 
tioned his entrapment by means of a false promise of 
safe conduct; the secular authorities respected their 
promise. Popular belief, acting through the Church, 
would have torn his ashes from their last resting-place ; 
popular practice, represented by the German Emperor, 
refrained. Again, on the invention of printing, the 
Church denounced it as an invention of Satan 1 ; 
presently it began to use it as a weapon against its 
adversaries. Again, Galileo made a discovery which 

1 A belief still apparently entertained in MarseilleSt where within 
the last few months an abbe refused to admit a lad to his first com- 
munion on the ground that he was a 'printer. 
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led science, and indeed all philosophy, a wonderful step 
forward; popular belief tortured him into a verbal 
renunciation of the truths he valued, while popular 
practice made almanacs on the strength of them. 
And later still we may come down even into our own 
day, and find the Church displaying the same stubborn 
opposition to every advance in civilisation, still meeting 
every proposed progression with an unwritten c non 
possumus,' of which the approved Papal formula is 
merely the echo. The Church still sings a * Te Deum ' 
for the victory which in the family circle is sighed 
over as a sad necessity, and which the philosopher re- 
gards as a flagrant sin against humanity ; the Church 
is still ready to join in holy matrimony those whose 
union is laughed at by the world, and sternly condemned 
by the wise. And all this, not because it is the 
Church or because it never progresses, but because, 
having at the very outset been adapted to popular 
belief, it has always represented popular belief, and 
because popular belief is always as much behind 
popular practice, as popular practice is in its turn 
behind the leading intelligence of any given time. 

Thus, then, we are brought down historically to 
that present position of Christianity which I endea- 
voured to sketch in the preceding lecture. The 
Church (organised Christianity, that is) representing 
the popular belief, upholds the doctrines of the efficacy 
of prayer and of trust in divine providence ; the indi- 
vidual members of the Church (using the word, of 
course, to signify all sects and denominations of Chris- 
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tians), in their following of the popular practice, ignore 
these doctrines; while our scientific philosophers, of 
whose work we have not yet said much, but whom for 
the moment we may assume to be the leaders of our 
civilisation, deny the soundness of these doctrines both 
in word and in action. And supposing the question 
to be here asked, ' If we have got on very well for 
many centuries in spite of the want of harmony be- 
tween popular belief and popular practice, and the 
still more marked want of harmony between the popu- 
lar belief and the best intelligence of any given time, 
why should we not go on for centuries longer in the 
same manner? Why should not organised Chris- 
tianity still exist as the representative of popular 
belief, acting as the Conservative party in a State, and 
checking the tendency to advance too rapidly?' — 
supposing this question to be here asked, I would 
answer that within the last fifty or one hundred years 
the conditions of the problem of European progress, 
though still the problem may be presented to us in the 
same three terms, have undergone a very great change, 
the nature of which I shall endeavour to make evident 
in my next lecture. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE MEANING OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

In the course of the two preceding lectures we have 
arrived at certain conclusions with regard to the 
present position of Christianity, and also with regard 
to the causes, or rather antecedent conditions, of 
which that position is a consequence. But manifestly 
these conclusions are as yet but slightly related to 
each other ; they are conclusions arrived at by work- 
ing from two distinct points, and unless it can be 
shown that they possess a closer relationship than has 
been observable hitherto, the whole groundwork of 
the present argument is in danger of being vitiated. 
I will therefore, in this third lecture, endeavour to 
express these two conclusions in such terms that their 
relationship to each other may be more apparent. 
And to do this we must adopt a method similar to that 
adopted by arithmeticians in comparing the value of 
fractions — we must find for them a common de- 
nominator. 

I intend, then, to propose as my common denomi- 
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nator in this case the very old story of the parish 
clerk, who, having heard the prayer for rain read 
during the course of the day's services, afterwards 
remarked to his vicar * that it was no use praying for 
rain while the wind was in that quarter.' Now this 
utterance is exactly expressive of that want of har- 
mony between prevailing religious belief and prevail- 
ing every-day practice, which, as has been pointed out, 
was so eminently exemplified in the two instances 
brought forward in the first of these lectures ; for, in 
the case of the illness of the Prince of Wales, the 
mental attitude of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
wrote the prayers that were used on his behalf, and of 
all the ministers who used the prayers, was, towards 
those prayers, precisely identical with the mental atti- 
tude of the parish clerk in the story alluded to towards 
the prayer for rain ; for the Archbishop and the clergy 
all thought, and would have been very much astonished 
if they had found themselves regarded as thinking 
otherwise, that it would have been no use praying for 
the recovery of the Prince, unless Dr. Gull had been 
present at his bedside with all the most recent appli- 
ances of medical science. And, again, this was ex- 
actly the mental attitude of the London magistrate, 
who, in committing for trial the unfortunate elder of 
the sect of the Peculiar People on a charge of man- 
slaughter, remarked, in terms if not in words, that it 
was no use praying if those who prayed neglected to 
use their common sense and send for a doctor. And 
it might be also pointed out that this utterance of the 
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parish clerk exactly expresses the mental attitude of 
those hard-working and intelligent clergy, who, when 
exhorting their parishioners to greater thrift, assure 
them, as a clenching argument, that it is blasphemous 
to rely on God's providence if they have first no pro- 
vidence of their own. And therefore, to return to the 
arithmetical metaphor lately employed, I think we are 
justified in regarding this celebrated dictum of the 
parish clerk as a multiple of the denominator, if 
not the actual denominator itself, of one of the fractions 
which have to be compared. 

But this utterance means a great deal more than 
the simple expression of an uneducated man. It con- 
tains history; the contrast of ideas in it is neither 
more nor less than the unconscious formulating of a 
contrast which has been expressed by two races of 
mankind through thousands of years; and the con- 
trast was made possible because the characteristic 
manner of thinking of one of these races has been 
temporarily adopted, during a period of struggle to- 
wards civilisation, by a branch of the other. Let us 
observe more closely the nature of the ideas contrasted. 
One is an a priori^ the other an a posteriori idea ; one 
expresses the belief that all the powers of nature are 
vested in the hands of a great personality, the direct 
act of whose will determines even the most insignificant 
change in the universe of physics ; the other expresses 
the belief, arrived at through the co-ordination of ex- 
periences, that the changes in the universe of physics 
follow certain fixed and unalterable laws ; one, in fact, 
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is a Semitic, the other an Indo-European idea. 1 Now 
the parish clerk being, as we all are, of Indo-European 
origin, and not haying had his natural instincts as such 
sophisticated by contact with an alien philosophy, af- 
firmed the superiority of the a posteriori system of rea- 
soning ; and if he, an unsophisticated Indo-European, 
could have had his own way, he would not have prayed 
for rain at all, or at least not until he saw that the 
wind was in the right quarter. 

Now I wish to connect these two previous conclu- 
sions together, to bring them into the same plane of 
vision, or, as I have expressed it, compare them as by 
referring them to a common denominator, by showing 
that this want of harmony between the organisation of 
Christianity and the European society surrounding it, 
is owing to a difference of race which has existed for 
thousands of years, and by showing also that the same 
difference of race is accountable for the peculiar po 
sition which Christianity has for so many centuries 
occupied with regard to the progress of European civil- 
isation. And having thus stated my purpose, I will 
endeavour, in the first place, to trace up the develop- 
ment of the two doctrines originally referred to — the 
efficacy of prayer and trust in divine providence — 
both in their relation to the people with whom they 
originated, and to those also who have come to adopt 
them. 

1 Of course I am aware that these two terms — Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean — do not necessarily coincide with ethnologic classification. It 
will be seen, however, that throughout this lecture they are used in relation 
to matters which are essentially matters of language and of thought. 
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In the first place we know that these two doctrines 
are eminently Semitic, or rather, for greater clearness 
sake, let us say Hebraistic, the Hebrews being a 
Semitic family; and, therefore, in the history of 
Hebrew civilisation we shall find the origin and pro- 
gress of these two ideas. Now whatever amount of 
authenticity we may accord to the Old Testament 
Scriptures in respect of their less important assertions, 
this one fact can hardly be denied: that they give us. 
the picture of a race settling itself and proceeding 
towards a complex state of civilisation in a manner 
unmistakably natural, and which, as we shall see, has 
been repeated on a larger scale in Europe many cen- 
turies later. Putting together what glimpses can be 
got through those well-known pages of the state of 
Palestine before the Hebrew irruption, we see a pic- 
ture of a country in a high state of civilisation, and 
also in a gross state of corruption ; a country occupied 
by the Phoenicians, whom the best authorities pro- 
nounce to be Semitic in their origin ; a country full of 
populous cities, highly cultivated, saturated with a 
polytheistic worship, and, as I have said, sunk in an 
abyss of such moral degradation as has perhaps been 
unequalled in history, unless by that which marked 
the declining days of the Roman Empire. Upon these 
peoples, enervated and degraded through luxury and 
sensuality, were let loose those wandering myriads of 
Semitic barbarians whose exploits we find recorded in 
the Biblical books of Exodus and Joshua; whether 
they were attracted by the richness of the land they 
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ultimately settled on, whether they were simply urged 
on by some stronger force from behind, wandering in 
search of a new domicile and took what they could 
get, will perhaps never be accurately determined; 
probably both causes were at work together. At any 
rate, let us remark here and note for remembrance 
that the idea of these Semitic barbarians being avow- 
edly led by a Divine commandment, or even by a 
single human influence, to execute vengeance on the 
iniquities of the tribes they partially dispossessed, is a 
version of the story which had its origin very many 
centuries later than the occurrence of the events them- 
selves ; a version invented excusably, poetically, and 
not unnaturally; for the later Hebrews, being on 
their best side monotheistic and somewhat strict in 
their notions of morality, could hardly help regarding 
with horror the polytheistic worship "and corrupt 
morality of the Phoenicians ; and to a Semitic people 
it was an easy step from this point to the expression 
and adoption of the theory that they had been raised 
up to perform a work of chastisement for the Divine 
power. These swarms of barbarians (for such we can 
only consider them, being without a literature, with- 
out discipline, without even any settled plan of action) 
after no doubt undergoing multitudinous wanderings 
and hardships, burst in upon the decaying civilisation 
of Palestine, and behaved, as the Book of Joshua tells 
us plainly enough (too plainly for orthodox purposes) 
as true barbarians only could behave. ' As they did 
to Ai and her kiug, so they did to Jericho and her 
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king ; ' burning the cities, slaying the male population, 
and making captives of the women ; in fact, effacing 
all traces of civilisation, except what was portable in 
the shape of cattle and bullion. 

It would occupy far too great a space, were I to 
trace the history of these barbarians through their pro- 
gress towards a complete civilisation ; and, indeed, it is 
hardly necessary for me to do so, for what that history 
was, most persons probably know pretty well. How 
they struggled, in the beginning retaining their national 
integrity, with the more civilised tribes around them ; 
how they were over and over again subjugated only to 
break free with such exhibitions of ferocious energy as 
harmonised with their semi-savage condition; how 
gradually, as their national instinct grew weaker, they 
began to merge with the races around them, until, with 
the exception of a certain small body, they became undis- 
tinguishable from those races — all these things we may 
study at length in that book which, if studied properly, is a 
mine of wealth to the philosopher and the anthropologist. 
Let me rather dwell on the development of the Hebrew 
theosophy, as it passed on from stage to stage under 
the influence and protection of the small section of the 

tt-1 munity with whom it was regarded as one 

f religious duties to preserve the purity of 
or this limited section it was, who, through 
and passionate defence of monotheistic 
made the Hebrew literature what it is, 
tfluence has been so strongly felt through- 
3ven down to the present day. 
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Now whatever may be the date of the books of the 
Old Testament, whatever may be their authenticity, 
there are portions of them which we may rely oifpretty 
securely ; not so much those portions which profess to 
be narratives, as those which indicate the philosophic 
conceptions of different times ; and whatever, again, 
may be the real difference between the dates of the 
composition of the earliest and the composition of the 
latest, there can be no doubt that they exhibit a 
certain philosophical progression. And this is only 
what we should naturally expect to find ; for, with a 
people gradually progressing from barbarism to civilisar 
tion, it is certain to happen that, as their political 
condition becomes more established, thought will be de- 
veloped. Hence we see that the Hebrew's idea of God, 
which we may pretty safely say l was at first merely 
a strong national instinct, expressed by a personality 
whose name was borrowed from races older than his 
own, gradually underwent a transformation, gradu- 
ally became more extended and more spiritualised. 
Many of those compositions commonly spoken of as 
the Psalms of David, seem to contain protests against 
ideas which would limit the presence of God to any 
particular place, or regard him as requiring propitiation 
with sacrifices of blood ; and with a people who re- 
garded a materialised God as the punisher of outward 
moral offences, it was of course natural that as their 

1 Even if we can say that. The limit of Hebrew monotheism, even 
in its vaguest form, seems, with every fresh endeavour to fix it accurately, 
to remove nearer to our own time. 
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idea of God became extended and spiritualised, their 
ideas of morality also began to include the necessity 
for not only a spotless life, but for a spotless heart. 
Perhaps, however, it is in the utterances of their 
greatest poet, Isaiah, 1 that these growing ideas first 
obtained their grand and full expression: ' Heaven is 
my throne and earth is my foot-stool ; what house will 
ye build me, or where is the place of my rest ? For 
all these things which ye offer me my hand hath made, 
saith the Lord ; yet hither will I turn, even to the 
man that is meek and contrite in spirit, and who 
trembleth at my word.' And in this direction the 
double development of theology and morality went on, 
until it culminated, some little while previous to the 
time which we speak of as the Christian era, in the 
school of the Essenes — a small sect of philosophers 
who lived very much apart from the world, who enter- 
tained the most spiritual conceptions of God arid the 
strictest notions of morality, and who believed it was 
possible to attain a state of spiritual perfection high 
enough to enable them to act with God in his direction 
of the changes of the physical universe, or, in other 
words, to perform miracles. Now this is a matter of 
the utmost importance, because the Essenic doctrines 
are neither more nor less than the pure and spiritual 
doctrines of the most Hebraic of the synoptical gospels 
— that is to say, the gospels ascribed to St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. All that discourse which is spoken of 

1 Isaiah, or whoever may be the author of the latter part of the 
book that bears his name. 
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as the ' Sermon on the Mount,' expresses not so much 
the ideas of one man as the best ideas of the high-minded 
and pure-lived sect of the Essenes; and when we recall 
to our remembrance such passages as are frequently 
quoted in support of the two doctrines I have specially 
alluded to (such passages, for instance, as these : c Ask, 
and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock 
and it shall be opened to you ; ' or again, c If ye being 
evil [in a comparative sense] know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him ; ' or the passage in the Epistle of St. James which 
asserts more plainly, perhaps, than any other, the un- 
failing efficacy of prayer ; or those narratives which re- 
count the raising of men from death through the 
prayer of the faithful ; or such as these others, which 
have reference to reliance upon divine providence: 
' The very hairs of your head are all numbered ; ' 
c Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all earthly 
necessaries shall be added unto you ; ' ' Take no 
thought for the morrow ; ' 6 How much rather shall 
your Father clothe you if he clothe the lilies ; ') — we 
must, I say, in calling these passages to remembrance, 
never fail to couple with them the recollection of the 
fact, that they were not the utterances or opinions 
of a single-minded man looking out into the machinery 
of nature and drawing spiritual lessons therefrom, 
but that they were the highest and latest development 
of a theosophical school which had been in existence 
for ctnturies, and that without such a previous growth 
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they could never have been formulated. And another 
fact also we must bear in mind, namely this ; — that the 
power of prayer, and the right to rely on divine 
providence, were regarded by the sect who held these 
doctrines as entirely dependent on the mode of life and 
the spiritual condition of those who sought to make 
them practical. It may be remembered that on one 
occasion 1 the followers of Jesus, having failed to cast 
out a certain evil spirit, were told by their Master 
(who, it must be borne in mind, was on many such occa- 
sions as these simply a concrete representation of the 
Essenic sect) that the particular kind of evil spirit in 
question could not be cast out, except by the man 
who had first greatly purified himself by means of 
prayer and fasting ; and it was, in fact, because Jesus 
himself had just before been in a high state of spiritual 
exaltation (having just come down from the mountain 
of the transfiguration) that then he was able to grapple 
successfully with the possessing spirit, which, though 
with more effort than usual, 2 he ultimately cast out. 
These Essenic doctrines, then, never were intended to 
be popular, and never could, unless dissociated from 
their accompanying conditions of life, become popular. 
All that the enunciations of them in the Hebraistic 
books of the New Testament mean is this : If you 
follow the mode of life which we, the members of the 



1 The incident alluded to is related in Matt. xvii. 14-21, and in 
Mark ix. 14-29. Of course the question of authenticity is not involved 
in quoting this passage for the present object. 

* Mark ix. 25-27. 
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Essenic sect, adopt ; if you can train yourselves to live in 
perfect moral purity, both inward and outward; to 
subdue your passions by meditation and fasting; to 
dwell constantly on the name and the glories of God ; 
you may then attain to that state in which all your peti- 
tions (which obviously would not be then petitions for 
material benefits) will be answered — in which, as being 
one devoted to God's highest service, God will himself 
provide for all your simple necessaries of life; in which, 
also, you may be able to interfere in a certain measure 
and for certain, approved ends with the ordinary pro- 
cesses of nature. Such was the real value and meaning 
of the Essenic teaching, which is the teaching of the 
purer parts (so to speak) of the New Testament ; and 
if any man had attempted to claim these high privileges 
without first fulfilling the difficult conditions on which 
they were dependent, the Essenes themselves (as we 
find indeed St. James, whom we may presume to have 
been more or less in sympathy with the Essenic doc- 
trines, 1 doing) would have been the very first to rebuke 
him for his presumption. And it may be remarked 
that, if anything was wanting to confirm this view, it 
is supplied in the fact that St. Paul, in appealing to the 
non-Hebraistic citizens of the Roman Empire, rarely 
or never puts forward these doctrines in their integrity. 
And now let us pass on to consider these doctrines 
in their relationship to those by whom they were 
adopted. In my last lecture I gave an account of the 
manner, as it seemed to me, in which Christianity 

1 James iv. 3. 
F 
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became prevalent in the Roman Empire, and how, 
when that Empire was overrun by the Teutons, the 
Teutons adopted the systematised Christianity which 
they found existing in the Empire. And it is worth 
noticing, in passing, that what the Hebrews were to 
the Phoenicians, the Teutons were to the Romans. 
The Hebrews, a multitude of Semitic barbarians, 
descended upon the decaying civilisation of another 
branch of the Semitic race, and demolished it; the 
Teutons, a multitude of Indo-European barbarians, 
descended with equal effect upon the decaying civilisa- 
tion of another branch of the Indo-European race; 
and it is also noticeable that a Teutonic writer, none 
other than Mr. Kingsley, has, in his work ' The 
Roman and the Teuton,' done for the Teuton precisely 
what the authors of the Pentateuch did for the 
Hebrew ; namely, given him a mysterious and divine 
leader whose will it was to punish, by means of the 
Teuton invasion, the sins of Rome, just as the sins 
of Palestine are popularly supposed to have been 
punished by the invasion of the Hebrews. Now the 
systematised Christianity which the Teutons adopted 
was, at the time of their adopting it, essentially poly- 
theistic; for it was, as we have seen, simply an 
adaptation of the previously existing Graeco-Roman 
religion, only with the names altered; saints being 
placed in the mythological niches previously occupied 
by the inferior gods. It was easy, then, for the 
Teuton, an Indo-European and polytheist as he was, 
to adopt, though under the name of Christianity, an 
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Indo-European and polytheistic religion ; to adopt it 
only with this difference — that he infected it with the 
greater gloominess of his own religion, a gloominess 
which was the natural consequence of the gloomy 
climate of those more northern parts of Europe, from 
which he issued to overthrow the southern Empire; 
and having thus, in place of his own polytheism, adopted 
the polytheistic form of Christianity, he set to work, 
as the Hebrew, the Semitic barbarian, had done many 
centuries before him, to work out his own civilisation. 
And here let us pause to look at a picture which I 
cannot but regard as one of the most pathetic and 
beautiful in all history, either of thought or of society. 
We have seen how the Hebrew theosophy grew up ; 
how it passed from phase to phase, ever becoming 
more purified, ever reaching deeper and deeper into 
the human soul, until it culminated in those pure and 
beautiful doctrines of the Essenic sect which we find 
scattered so thickly throughout the pages of the New 
Testament Scriptures. And then what became of 
those doctrines? what became of the people with 
whose development they had developed? We know 
what became of the people ; we know how, towards the 
close of the first century of our modern calculation of 
time, the last relics of the Hebrew nation, as a nation, 
were swept from the face of the earth ; we know how 
of the temple which had once been such a marvel of 
beauty and costliness, not so much as one stone was 
left upon another ; how the sacred vessels of a com- 
paratively pure and monotheistic worship were carried 

F 2 
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away to grace the triumphal processions of the con- 
querors — processions that wound through streets tainted 
with corruption and cruelty, and overlooked by the 
temples of a sensual polytheism ; we know, too, what 
fruitless attempts have since been made to rear again 
that temple, to establish once more in its old home the 
worship which we cannot help feeling was, in its later 
forms, one of the grandest and simplest and purest of 
all those with which history makes us acquainted. 
Truly we may say of Jerusalem that 'it pitieth us to 
see her in the dust ; ' that in her desolation and utter 
effacement we behold a picture of mutability which 
moves us to as deep and unaccountable a sorrow as a 
living modern philosopher felt when watching the 
decay of a well-known mountain among the Alps. So 
has fared the nation ; but what became of their ideas — 
those pure and noble conceptions which we have been 
in the habit of quoting so carelessly and with so little 
understanding? They did not die with the nation; 
they floated forth like disembodied spirits, or like doves 
seeking for a rest for the soles of their feet. And they 
found that rest, they found a home for themselves — 
but where? Not among the remnants of their own 
people ; not among those Hebrews, who, scattered and 
oppressed, retained in their wanderings rather the 
stern, the awful, the revengeful side of their native 
religion than its mild and peace-loving precepts of 
later times. Nor was Christianity received in the 
Roman Empire, as I have pointed out, by reason of 
these pure Hebraic maxims; but rather, totally 
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apart from them, through the pressure of an over- 
whelming moral and social necessity. And yet these 
Hebraic maxims, preserved, as we may think, in 
the literature of the nation to which the great preacher 
of Christianity belonged, found in Roman Chris- 
tianity the ship that carried them from the older 
civilisations to the new ; and when Roman Christianity 
was wrecked together with Roman civilisation upon 
the front of barbaric invasion; when the Teutons 
began from the broken fragments of Roman Chris- 
tianity to construct, as best they could, a Christianity 
for themselves in imitation ; then these strange wan- 
derers, these outcast ideas of a dispersed people, 
became the guests of those barbarians whose children 
we are. Guests, yet scarcely friends ; seen often, yet 
seldom understood, they wandered up and down in an 
unpeopled wilderness, outside the great workshops in 
which war, and oppression, and famine, and cruelty, 
and many other such fierce though necessary forces 
were shaping the complex civilisation of the West. 
And out into that wilderness which they occupied they 
attracted many an individual man, who saw that in 
them was the expression of some far-off excellence, he 
could scarce tell what ; yet an excellence for which, 
perhaps partly because it was so far off, he found 
satisfaction in giving up all else in the world. It is 
not too much to say that during what are generally 
called the dark, but what should properly be called the 
dim, ages of European society, every individual deed 
that rose above the common level in nobility — the 
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common level, whether in respect of matters eccle- 
siastical or matters social — was prompted and inspired 
by these pure maxims, not of Christianity, but of 
Hebraism, which had so strangely found a home 
among an alien race. The knight-errant, 

Whose strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pore ; 

the hermit who from his lonely pillar watched the 
world tossing around him like a troubled sea, casting 
out the mire and dirt from which the slow processes of 
civilisation have at last somewhat cleansed it, who 
found his bleak solitude by ocean billows or amid 
mountain precipices dear as a garden of God — these 
men (and their existence is by no means mythical), 
if not the best for their time, yet the best in their 
inward sense of unsatisfied destiny, are the witnesses 
for what Hebraism, hewn, as it were, from the desert 
rocks of Sinai, purified in the tribulation-furnace of 
Babylon, could do for those who, in their destruction 
of Roman authority, were the ignorant avengers of 
Hebraistic blood. 

But why, it may be asked, did not the Teutons, as 
they worked out their civilisation, as their mental 
powers became developed — why did they not ulti- 
mately arrive at the very same theosophical ideas as 
the Hebrews ? Why did they not rise gradually up to 
the level of the Hebraic maxims which thus sojourned 
among them, and, learning to understand them, make 
them actually their own ? Simply for the very same 
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reason that the parish clerk came to that celebrated 
conclusion with regard to praying for rain — because 
they belonged, not to the Semitic race, but to the 
Indo-European; because the modes of thinking 
natural to the two races are essentially different, and 
therefore, though in the earlier stages of civilisation a 
Semitic and an Indo-European people might present 
to the eyes of the historian pictures not much dis- 
similar, it cannot but be that, as they advance in 
civilisation, as they begin to develop each their own 
system of thought, their civilisations will diverge more 
and more, following two different roads, which, if they 
ever meet again at all, can only do so in the appre- 
hension of the highest philosophy. We find the same 
thing constantly occurring on an infinitely smaller 
scale in every day life. We may find two children 
born of the same stock, educated in their infancy and 
early boyhood alike, going to the same school, after- 
wards to the same university ; and all the while they 
are in this tutelary state not exhibiting, except to very 
close and constant observers, any marked differences of 
character. But with manhood each realises better his 
own nature ; their thoughts and pursuits begin to 
diverge ; one takes one line of occupation, the other 
another line ; and by the time they are well on in life 
it would perhaps be hard to imagine that they ever 
had anything in common. And so it must be with 
two peoples sprung respectively from the Semitic and 
Indo-European stock, as they emerge from barbarism 
into a state of higher civilisation. They begin to 
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diverge ; and for this reason it is that the Teutons, 
an Indo-European race, as they became more and 
more advanced in civilisation, developed a system of 
thinking, the antagonism of which to the Hebraic, or 
Semitic, system of thinking, is becoming every day 
more marked. And it may be observed that though 
the Teutons have in Europe (and especially in Great 
Britain), very much combined with the Celts, still 
this has exercised no effect in a contrary direction, the 
Celts themselves being another branch of the same 
great family. 

And now let us notice briefly what are the character- 
istics of the Indo-European method of accounting for 
phenomena. That of the Semitic races is an a priori 
method ; a method which we may see prevailing in its 
purity at this day among the Arabs, a Semitic tribe, 
who, if asked to explain the facts of the physical 
universe, will only reply ' God is great ; ' a formula 
which might be in some respects usefully recommended 
to the notice of modern theologians. The Indo- 
European method of thinking, on the other hand, is 
essentially the a posteriori method ; and we can trace 
the effects of this method even in their earliest mytho- 
logies. Called upon to account for the existence of 
the physical world around them, and being in their 
earlier condition to a great extent devoid of the me- 
chanical contrivances by means of which we, their later 
children, have measured the forces of the universe, they 
put a personality behind every change of nature that 
came under their notice, even the simplest and most 
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commonplace ; differing widely in this respect from 
the Semitic race, who, as we have seen, are more 
inclined to regard all the changes of the universe as 
different manifestations of the power of a single per- 
sonality. And from this habit of thought arose all 
the complexities of those Indo-European mythologies, 
of which perhaps the Greek form is most interesting 
to us — complexities as puzzling to all but experts, as 
the combinations of modern chemistry are to those 
whose knowledge of chemistry is but rudimentary. 
Into every tree, almost into every blade of grass, the 
Greek mind (which we may take for the moment as 
representative of the Indo-European mind), put a 
personality; and the acts and passions and relation- 
ships of these personalities, whether they were Dryads 
or Nereids, or those greater personalities who ruled 
over the sunshine and the thunder, were to the Greek 
the efficient causes of physical change. And in this 
personalised form the Indo-European tribes who settled 
upon the destroyed Roman Empire 1 might, perhaps, 
as they progressed in civilisation, have been content 
to retain their theory of the Universe, but for this 
reason — that the climate of Europe was such as made 
it often a sore struggle for semi-barbarians to support 
life, and hence their wits became sharpened; they 
were brought into contact with realities in the shape 
of hunger, and cold, and consequent death, that com- 
pelled them more and more to search out the true 

1 Of course this is said subject to the remarks made with regard to 
the real nature of Teutonic Christianity on pp. 46 and 66. 
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causes of things, to become what is sometimes called 
rationalistic, sometimes materialistic. Gradually they 
began, therefore, and the more rapidly the more their 
political condition became established, to drop the 
personal mode of accounting for natural changes, and 
to adopt the physical mode. Alchemy, which began in 
dealings with the spirits of earths and metals, gradually 
changed into chemistry; astrology, which at first 
acknowledged in the spirits of the planets the guiding 
influences of each individual life, gradually became 
astronomy; a transformation remarkably illustrated 
in the ideas of Kepler, who, on discovering that the 
planets moved in elliptical orbits, retained the belief 
that the spirit of each planet guided it in its wan- 
derings. 1 And continually this progress in accounting 
for physical phenomena by fixed laws has gone on, 
helped forward by the formulating of our own natural 
system of thinking; Newton in the department of 
physics, Bacon in the department of thought, being 
the two perhaps above all others who lifted the na- 
tive philosophy of the Indo-European inhabitants of 
Western Europe into a position in which it was able 
to cope successfully with the alien Hebraic philosophy 
which had been adopted, and, as I have endeavoured 
to show, adopted with good effect, by our forefathers 
while in their barbarous and semi-barbarous con- 
ditions. 

1 If these facts are correct, it seems impossible to escape from the 
conclusion that the believers in Zadkiel's Almanack and the adherents 
of Anglican Ritualism are, intellectually, on an exact level with each 
other. 
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Here, then, in these facts, we may perceive the 
reason why the present relationship of organised Chris- 
tianity to our progressing civilisation is very different 
from what it was some two centuries ago, and why the 
proposition put at the conclusion of my last lecture 1 
can only be replied to in the negative. For what 
conclusion do we draw from these facts ? None other, 
I venture to think, than this: that while all our 
science, our modern philosophy, is our own as Indo- 
Europeans, the Hebraic maxims which are now popu- 
larly regarded as a part of Christianity are alien to 
us, being in their origin Semitic. And thus we are 
brought round to see the meaning of that remark of 
the parish clerk — a remark which, while it exactly 
expresses the mental attitude of those who prayed for 
the Prince of Wales and condemned the Peculiar 
People, as well also of those who preach improvidence 
from the pulpit and providence round the parish, ex- 
presses further the great difference of race which is lead- 
ing us more and more, as we progress in our Indo- 
European civilisation, to reject the Semitic philosophy. 
I will directly endeavour to put this conclusion in a 
more practical light, by indicating two other conclu- 
sions to which it leads us ; only first let me dwell upon 
the fact — a fact which is too often forgotten — that 
these doctrines, which, being formulated in such simple 
terms — the doctrines, that is, of the efficacy of prayer 
and trust in divine providence — are calculated to 
appeal to ignorant and simple people, are not Christian 

1 P. 53. 
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in their origin, but Hebraic, 1 though (and that only 
within the last century or two, as the softening man- 
ners of European society rendered them more widely 
acceptable) they have been regarded as a part of 
popular Christianity. True European Christianity is 
presented to us in the constitution of the Roman Church 
at the close of the fifteenth century ; and the Chris- 
tianity which that Church then represented was in all 
its essential points a reproduction of the ancient Teu- 
tonic mythology ; gloomy, polytheistic (for a calendar 
of saints is neither more nor less than a pantheon of 
gods), rich in demonology, and, as I have said before, 
following the civilisation of its day, taking from that 
civilisation the colours in which its practical effects 
made themselves manifest. A reproduction, I have 
said, but a reproduction with this great difference and 
drawback — that those who supported it had no faith in 
it except as a means for filling their purses. And let 
it be remembered, also, that it was not the revelation 
of a purer faith nor the institution of a less mercenary 
worship, which, at the close of the fifteenth century, over- 
threw Roman ecclesiasticism in many parts of Europe ; 
rather it was the unusual impulse given to civilisation 

1 While correcting these pages for the press, it occurs to me that the 
true nature and conditions of prayer are eminently illustrated in a pic- 
ture which was exhibited at the Royal Academy this year ; I mean « The 
Head of the House at Prayer,' by Mr. F. Goodall. The barren and 
lonely landscape, the strong colourless sunlight, and the rapt attitude of 
the worshipper, seem to harmonise together admirably ; suggesting, in- 
deed, the idea that only with men living just such a wandering and 
lonely life in such a climate could the hebraistic belief in prayer have 
originated. 
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by the invention of tl\e art of printing, and the discovery 
at the same time of the American continent, together 
with certain local and political influences which made 
themselves felt in different parts of Europe in different 
ways. The impulse given to civilisation led to the 
translation into western languages of the Hebraistic 
writings; and the meaning (a meaning not seldom 
coloured by political circumstances) attached to those 
writings by men who, as compared with the present 
state of scholarship, were only half-educated, has led 
to the development of that form of Christianity so 
peculiar to Great Britain, and which has been differ- 
ently called Hebraistic, Puritanical, or Protestant. 

And now let me conclude this lecture by formu- 
lating the two conclusions alluded to a moment ago. 
The first is to be found in the answer to the question, 
' If it be true that our science (to speak roughly) is 
the product of our own progress in civilisation as 
Indo-Europeans, what must be the ultimate result of 
that conflict between science and religion, between 
the Indo-European and the Semitic systems of philo- 
sophy, which we now see everywhere manifesting 
itself?' There is, it seems to me, only one possible 
answer to this question. As Indo-Europeans we must 
complete our civilisation ; we must diverge more and 
more, as our thought becomes' developed with time, 
away from the path which would be naturally taken 
by a Semitic people in a similar progress towards a 
high state of civilisation; we must leave more and 
more behind us those Semitic ideas which floated into 
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Europe on the surface of systematised Christianity. 
Science, in short, must increase ; religion, as it is now 
commonly understood, must decrease. This is one 
conclusion. The other is to be found in the answer to 
the question, 'When will this departure be forcibly 
made manifest?' And to this question we must 
enable ourselves to return an answer by looking at the 
present state of our civilisation. We see everywhere 
signs that we have reached that point in civilisation 
at which the cooling process makes itself felt. We 
are no longer moving along on the top of the flood- 
tide of its earlier stages. We have, in Europe, no 
more territory to overrun ; and though we may to 
some extent overrun the new continents of the farther 
west, it behoves us at home to look very, narrowly to 
the conditions under which we live, lest we should all 
at once discover that they have grown too narrow for 
us. We cannot afford to make mistakes ; nor can we 
afford to pay for things that are of no use to us, that 
express to us no reality. And therefore this Semitic 
philosophy (for it is, as I endeavoured to show in my 
first lecture, the Hebraic side of what we call Chris- 
tianity that now renders it popular), which is supported 
among us at such a cost and with such a machinery, 
must and will be quickly rejected ; did we wish other- 
wise ever so sincerely we could not avert that inevit- 
able result; and in the present agitation among the 
agricultural labourers, who have hitherto been the 
servile adherents of the Church, may be seen an indi- 
cation that the rejection is very near at hand. Chris- 
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tianity in Great Britain, commonly called Protestant 
Christianity, and which exists by consent to regard a 
book as infallible, is, blind though it may be to the fact, 
tottering to its fall; a fact not* to be pronounced or 
admitted triumphantly or sorrowfully, but solemnly 
and earnestly. For it cannot but be that a system 
which has twined round it the tenderest associations of 
so many millions, will, in its passing away, cause to 
those millions pain and despair almost too great to be 
imagined. And it will be the duty of those who have 
learnt to regard these matters in a philosophical spirit, 
to consider very carefully what their position ought 
to be with regard to changes so momentous and so 
imminent. 
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LECTUKE IV. 

THE PAST TO BE TAKEN IN THE CONFLICT. 

That the conflict between science and religion, be- 
tween organised Christianity and popular practice, 
between Hebraic philosophy and European civilisation, 
is serious and critical, may be concluded from the fact 
that its existence is recognised by even the most con- 
servative of the upholders of organised Christianity. 
Did there prevail among these persons a habit of 
ignoring any such conflict, we might, though perhaps 
doubting their sincerity, be led to doubt also the 
correctness of our own observation; but, knowing how 
strong with most persons is the tendency to believe in 
the eternity of whatever exists, we cannot doubt that 
the admission of a conflict at all by the firmest pro- 
fessed believers in the strength of organised Chris- 
tianity, is a proof that the conflict is serious and 
critical in the extreme. I will quote two short ex- 
tracts from speeches recently made, in order to show 
how deeply this conflict is realised by those who are 
the defenders of existing religious institutions. The 
first extract is from a speech on education made by 
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the Marquis of Salisbury in Liverpool. After up- 
holding the Church of England as the mistress of 
national education, and deprecating the continued 
spread of scepticism, he said : — » 

'There is a work which has lately appeared, and 
which I earnestly recommend to the perusal of all who 
would study the progress of opinion, and the action of 
the various schools of opinion upon the political con- 
ditions of the age — the report of the Committee of the 
French National Assembly upon the causes of the 
terrible Communistic insurrection in March last year. 
It states most distinctly that the cause which led to the 
disorganisation of French society was the decadence of 
the religious spirit in that nation, and that the decline 
of that religious spirit had been due to the fact that 
religious teaching had been excluded from their system 
of education.' 

The other extract is from a speech made by the 
Bishop of Ely at a meeting of the supporters of a cer- 
tain book-hawking society in the Eastern Counties of 
England, a society clerically instituted and patronised 
for the purpose of distributing Bibles, Prayer-books, 
Ritualistic Hymn-books, and cheap editions of works 
that are called harmless because almost out of print, 
throughout the rural districts. The Bishop said that l — 

1 There was a great conflict of opinion now going on 
in the world, and publications of a most blasphemous 
and immoral character were being circulated in towns 

1 I am indebted for this extract to an article which appeared in the 
Examiner on June 22, 1872. 
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and villages, and what seemed almost worse was that, 
for the sake of disseminating infidel opinions, people 
sought to obtain access to the minds of men and women 
by means of licentious publications, it being well under- 
stood that if the moral character could first be under- 
mined the access for infidelity was easier.' 

Now, with regard to these utterances, all that can be 
said is that when the Marquis of Salisbury can so far 
forget his claim to be regarded as a political leader as 
to utter such an egregious absurdity, and when the 
Bishop of Ely can so far forget his duty as a religious 
leader as to make this grossly calumnious misrepresen- 
tation, they must both be very much impressed with 
the desperate nature of the cause which they have 
undertaken to uphold. 

The conflict, then, is serious and recognised as such; 
the utterances just quoted show what may be done, 
but what we hope and believe is not often done, on 
behalf of one of the sides engaged. What, however 
(and this is a question that concerns us more nearly), 
is being done on behalf of the other side ? It seems 
to me that there are three different agencies at work, 
supported by three different descriptions of people 
whom for convenience sake I will call respectively 
Destroyers, Keconcilers, and Constructors; and my 
purpose will be now to describe briefly the character- 
istics of these three agencies, with the view of ascer- 
taining with which of the three we ought to work. 

Who, then, are the Destroyers, and what is their 
mode of action ? They are men of shrewd observation, 
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considerable power of reasoning, and often of good 
education ; men of that useful stamp to whose minds 
there can be but two ways of acting or thinking — a 
wrong way and a right way ; and who, when once they 
have made up their minds with regard to the right 
way, spurn the wrong, as they deem it, with an un- 
hesitatingness and completeness which cannot but 
awaken admiration. But, with all this, they are not 
men of imagination, not men possessed of those highest 
mental faculties which enable their possessor not only 
to choose his own side of a question, but to see both 
sides ; they are not men who, as it were, can project 
themselves beyond their own circle of personal feeling, 
and view from the outside the things which they are 
disposed to attack from the inside ; they are men to 
whom their own present truth is absolute, and who 
therefore are not capable of recognising the fact that 
to others a thing may be relatively true, while to 
themselves it appears false. And the nature of the 
work done by these men in respect of organised Chris*- 
tianity is like themselves — it is shrewd, but it is un- 
imaginative ; it is a work of attack upon Christianity 
through the verbal inaccuracies which are to be found 
in the book upon which Christianity in these islands is 
professedly based ; but a work which entirely ignores 
the faCt that, with those by whom Christianity is 
sincerely valued, a single spiritual or ethical maxim 
which experience has proved true (and there are 
many such), will far outweigh any number of verbal 
or historical inaccuracies which the shrewdest investi- 
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gator is prepared to point out ; a work which therefore 
ignores the fact that Christianity has been established 
among us, not by reason of the Biblical histories (for 
these have been simply taken for granted, just as, until 
very recently, all histories were taken for granted), 
but by reason of the appeal made by the purer and 
later maxims of Hebraism to a people who, at a certain 
stage of their civilisation, were very fit to be appealed 
to by them. For it can hardly be doubted that, owing 
partly perhaps to the influence of the more northern 
latitudes from which they emerged, those sections of 
the Indo-European race which have mostly peopled 
modern Europe are more ascetic in their notions of 
morality than that section of the same race which first 
civilised the Italian peninsula ; and consequently the 
Teuton, when he reached that stage of his civilisation 
at which his moral code was pretty clearly marked 
out, but before he had developed his philosophy, was 
much more disposed to adopt the Hebraic philo- 
sophy than ever was the civilised Roman. Such are 
the Destroyers, of whom there are all grades and 
shades to be met with ; but a very high-class specimen 
of whom may, I think, be seen in Mr. Rathbone Greg, 
the author of the ' Creeds of Christendom ; ' the spirit 
and purpose ,of whose work may be gathered from 
the following extract from the ' Spectator/ which 
I have found printed as an advertisement of the book 
referred to : — 

* We do not hesitate to say that for a man of sound 
mind to read this book through slowly, and to retain 
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his belief in the verbal inspiration of the Mosaic 
record, is a moral impossibility.' 

And next there are the Reconcilers, men often with 
a considerable amount of imagination and culture, and 
yet without that sense of logical exactness which is so 
valuable a possession of the Destroyers, even though 
with the Destroyers it wants its proper complement of 
imagination. And as it is the misfortune of the 
Destroyers to believe that there are no bounds to the 
useful exercise of logical exactness, so it is the mis- 
fortune of the Reconcilers to believe that there are no 
bounds to the useful exercise of the imagination. To 
put new wine into old bottles is their endeavour ; to 
ignore almost entirely the historical doubt that hangs 
round the literature of early Christianity ; to evolve 
from the utterances of the half-legendary characters of 
eighteen centuries ago, statements of truths which 
are only now becoming realised by men of an entirely 
different genius and mode of thought. A good ex- 
ample of the Reconciler may be seen, I think, in the 
person of the Rev. T. W. Fowle, who has recently 
contributed to the € Contemporary Review ' an article 
on € Christianity and Immortality,' from which I will 
make the following extract : — 

6 Copernicus was the best commentator on the 
Ascension (of Christ), and the Ascension was a pro- 
phetic intimation of his discovery. A true religious 
idea was given as the necessary step to a true scientific 
one ; but the scientific idea, in turn, exploded all the 
errors which religion had built upon the original 
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truth ; because the ultimate end of this discovery is to 
banish the hope of selfish happiness, and substitute the 
idea of infinite variety, occupation, and progress, which 
the heavens, read in the light of modern science, now 
preach to us. They convey the same kind of im- 
pression as the earth itself must have conveyed to the 
minds of those who believed it to be boundless space : 
and we look up to the sky with much the same sort of 
feelings as men gazed across the Atlantic before 
Columbus crossed it. As the earth grows less, the 
heavens grow more and more. Our scientific dis- 
coveries do not measure things as they are there ; our 
wisdom about man suggests much, but explains nothing 
as to the inhabitants of the worlds above. 

' Now it is just at the time when the €t earthly " 
sciences are making it difficult to conceive the idea of 
a disembodied spirit, or to separate it from its material 
organisation, that the science of the heavens adds her 
emphatic testimony to the teaching of Christ, and to 
His action, more powerful than words, in ascending 
heavenwards. There is a place, or rather there are 
places, where men may live after death — so says 
science. There is a man who has gone there — so says 
religion. The law of progress will not consent to be 
bound down within earthly limits ; when it has accom- 
plished everything upon earth, it sighs for new worlds 
to conquer. So that the truest conception of immor- 
tality is precisely that with which we are becoming 
more and more familiar ; that which on the physical 
side we may call evolution, on the moral side, educa- 
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tion. To take the commonest instance, the soul of a 
thoughtful man, looking into futurity, resembles the 
soul of a thoughtful child just standing on the verge 
of this world's life. There are dreams of works, of 
honours, of friendships, and of success. Both are 
leaving school and beginning the larger life into which 
they will carry the character already formed, the pre- 
paration already made. The man is as sure that there 
is a world of work and of life beyond this, as the boy 
who hears and sees traces of the various callings and 
occupations of the world in which grown men act and 
move. Here, after the discipline of life is over, will 
be his future abiding and working place. Here, in 
one of the unnumbered worlds of God, may he carry 
onwards and upwards the life of an immortal being.' 

Such are the Reconcilers, and such is the nature of 
their work, to the consideration of which, as also of 
that of the Destroyers, I shall return immediately. 
But who are the Constructors, and what are they 
doing ? Let us call to mind for a moment conclusions 
which have been previously arrived at. We are chiefly 
the descendants of a multitude of Indo-European bar- 
barians, who, settling upon the remnants of the dis- 
membered Roman Empire, proceeded to work out 
their own civilisation ; and though, as I have pointed 
out, they adopted at the outset an alien philosophy 
which came to them mixed up with a religion kindred 
in nature to their own, yet every step accomplished in 
civilisation was practically a step further away from 
the philosophy of \heir adoption. Civilisation con- 
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tinually advanced, continually constructing order out 
of apparent chaos, shaping the potentialities of bar* 
barism into the actualities of refinement; and when 
political and social conditions began to be in some 
manner settled, the progression was transferred, as 
always happens in such cases, to matters of thought. 
Was transferred, I have said ; but in truth the trans* 
ference is only now beginning to be apparent; the 
systems of philosophy which are the natural conse- 
quence of the Indo-European method of thinking are 
only now being constructed ; and as the Constructors 
have hitherto been the leaders of civilisation while 
civilisation was progressing through its lower phases, 
fio now that civilisation attains to its higher phases its 
leaders are still the Constructors, The Constructors, 
spoken of, then, are the leaders of modern philosophy, 
sometimes called the positive philosophy, 1 the phi* 
losophy which is based on an a posteriori system of 
thinking, and appeals for confirmation to those physical 
sciences which have recently undergone such a rapid 
development in Europe. And what are these 
leaders doing in respect of Christianity ? They neither 
attack it nor support it. They say in effect : ' Here are 
matters recommending themselves to the very highest 
of our faculties, and which therefore for the present 
time we are sure must be truths. If Christianity can 
reconcile itself to these, that is well for Christianity. 
In the meantime, however, it is our business to search 
still deeper into these matters, thus endeavouring to 

1 Never, of course, to be confounded with Comtism. 
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make them applicable to the conduct of life ; and as we 
very much suspect that Christianity will not be able to 
hold its own against them, and that therefore, to the 
great pain and despair of millions, Christianity will 
rapidly decay — it is all the more incumbent on us to 
pursue these newer studies, to be able to make our 
examination of them so complete, and show them to be 
so capable of harmonising with all sides of human 
nature, that when organised Christianity collapses there 
may be some rallying-point for those who would other- 
wise feel themselves left desolate through its collapse.' 
And now the question arises, ' To which of these 
three parties ought we to give in our adherence ? To 
the Destroyers, the Reconcilers, or the Constructors? * 
My object is to show that it is with the last-named 
class that we ought to endeavour to work ; and con- 
sequently it will be the most natural course for me 
first to point out why we could not join hands with 
either of the two other classes, the Destroyers or 
Reconcilers. And with regard to the Destroyers, let 
us first notice the complete needlessness of the work 
which they undertake. ' We do not hesitate to say ' 
(says the ' Spectator ' of Mr. Greg's book, * The Creeds 
of Christendom '), ' that for a man of sound mind to 
read this book through slowly, and to retain his belief 
in the verbal inspiration of the Mosaic record, is a 
moral impossibility.' Let this be granted at once ; 
let it be granted that a man of sound mind who, 
strange to say, formerly believed in the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Mosaic record, has read Mr. Greg's book 
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slowly enough, and finds it thenceforth impossible to 
believe in verbal inspiration. And then what is he 
the better ? If he had been previously in the habit of 
putting into force the law of taliation in respect of 
injuries done to himself, of observing the Levitical 
distinctions between clean and unclean, or of per- 
sonating voters at an election on the ground that 
Jacob personated Esau ; and if, upon becoming con- 
vinced that the Pentateuch was not verbally inspired, 
he gave up these practices — something might then be 
said in praise of the usefulness of the book in question. 
But, as the author of the book, being a writer on social 
topics, knows very well, no man of sound mind (and it 
is of course for men of sound minds that such books 
are written), not even the most puritanical of the 
Puritans, ever dreams of acting in such complete dis- 
regard of the civilisation around him. Or let us 
suppose, to bring the matter still more to a point, 
society at large were in the habit of acting as if the 
purest parts of the New Testament were verbally in- 
spired : let us suppose that it were customary for the 
majority of men and women to act as if prayer were 
uniformly efficacious, or as if the doctrine of trust in 
Divine Providence were a reality to them, insomuch 
that, like the sect of the Peculiar People, they refused 
to call in medical aid in cases of serious illness, and 
lived in the hand-to-mouth manner so eloquently 
preached from rural pulpits, and often so disastrously 
acted on by rural populations; and let us suppose 
that some writer, as lucid and honest as Mr. Greg, 
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should prove to demonstration that the passages cited 
in support of these doctrines were not verbally inspired, 
and thus brought about a revolution in social action 
which saved society from destruction ; — in such a case 
as this the author of that book would be one of the 
greatest human benefactors that history has ever 
known. But when we find, as I think I have shown 
that we do find, that men and women do not practically 
believe in even these Scriptural doctrines (doctrines 
which possibly Mr. Greg would object to have dis- 
puted), it must be evident to all that, as far as practice 
is concerned, the disproving of the verbal inspiration 
of the whole Bible would make no more practical dif- 
ference to men and women of sound minds, than the dis- 
proving of the existence of the fabulous island of Laputa. 
And then, again, let us notice the uselessness of the 
work undertaken by the Destroyers. It is a common 
thing with them to point to the conclusions of 
modern science, and then to the theories of creation 
and of physical law, put forward in the Biblical 
books, and to ask, as we have just seen, how it is 
possible for men or women of sound minds to believe 
that the Biblical books are verbally inspired. Now 
first let it be observed, that what may be called the 
aggressive doctrine of inspiration is comparatively a 
new thing. As the attacks made against the long 
postulated infallibility of the Pope brought about the 
enunciation of the dogma of infallibility, so the dogma 
of verbal inspiration has been provoked by attacks 
made against the long postulated inspiration of the 
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Bible. As long as the inspiration of the Bible was 
generally accepted, the dogma of verbal inspiration 
was not called into existence ; and however we may be 
disposed to pity the ignorance of our forefathers, we 
must remember that the tacit acknowledgment of in* 
spiration which they accorded to the Bible was a very 
different thing from the active and aggressive dogma of 
verbal inspiration as now preached. The Biblical 
history was accepted (as was said just now) until a 
comparatively recent period as true, equally with all 
other history— the legends of Romulus and Horatius 
being as much credited as those of Balaam and Jonah; 
and if the Hebraic literature differed on any particular 
point from the Roman or the Greek (for instance, with 
regard to such a matter as the creation), credence was 
given rather to the Hebraic account, because (and I am 
speaking now of post-Reformation times in England) 
the Hebraic literature was then most in harmony 
with the national spirit 1 And now let us notice how 
it is that the correctness, the inspiration, of the He- 
braic methods of accounting for the universe have 
come to be called in question. In the pursuance of 

1 It seems to me that the trials for witchcraft in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which have been regarded by some as proofs of the baneful influence 
of the Bible, are remarkably illustrative of this fact. For witches were 
believed in and held in dread from the earliest European times ; but it 
was not until the national mind in England had to a great extent, 
in the following of its necessities, assimilated the Hebraic literature, 
that the prosecution of witches came to be regarded as a religious and 
civil duty. Granting that the belief in witches existed, their prose-, 
cution marked a social and moral advance ; when the belief died out, then 
such prosecutions ceased. Probably the prosecutions helped largely to 
overthrow the belief* 
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those exact sciences *to which their natural inclination 
led them, scientific philosophers suddenly "found out, 
and at first with dismay (for the earnest scientific 
philosopher is invariably a man of a religious turn of 
mind), that they were arriving at conclusions which 
they could not reconcile with the Biblical narratives. 
They had not been looking for such contradictions, 
but came upon them unawares; and after carefully 
going over all their observations again and again, they 
were compelled to believe that their observations were 
right, and the Biblical narratives wrong ; some of them, 
however, of whom Hugh Miller was a notable instance, 
endeavouring to the very last to reconcile what they 
believed was true with what they knew was true ; — an 
endeavour greatly to their honour as men, though 
somewhat to their disadvantage as philosophers. But, 
it must be observed, they never negatived their old 
belief until they had obtained an overwhelming affirm- 
ative on the other side ; and even then the negative 
was rather implied than direct € These Hebraic 
narratives,' they said in their actions, € may be to some 
extent true ; but we have met with in our experience 
things which are, to us, much more true, and these 
things therefore we must follow and hold by.' In fact, 
just as they could not believe in the incorrectness of the 
Hebraic narratives until they had grasped something 
which was more correct, so when they had grasped a 
greater affirmative they could not but drop the lesser. 
And thus it must be with all earnest-minded people (and 
it may be taken for granted, I think, that earnestness is 
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an essential ingredient of a souncj, mind) : not all the 
negative teaching in the world will induce them to loss 
hold of what they have been accustomed to think true, 
unless they have first, through general experience, quite 
apart from their professed beliefs, acquired possession 
of truths which are of greater value, and are more real 
to them ; and, on the other hand, when once they have 
acquired greater truths, it cannot but be that the 
lesser truths will stand to them in their proper relation. 
And thus we must see the uselessness of the work of 
the Destroyers ; for while it will not help forward a 
single individual who is not ready to be convinced, on 
the other hand it will not strengthen by a single straw's 
value the position of those persons who, having for 
themselves grasped greater truths — if greater only by 
so much as the difference between narrow Calvinism 
and wide Calvinism — have ceased to attach importance 
to the smaller. 

But the work of the Destroyers is not only needless 
and useless — it is dangerous and mischievous. It is 
mischievous, because it provokes antagonism, and thus 
reanimates into life systems that might otherwise be 
allowed quietly to decay. And it is dangerous by 
reason of its putting into the hands of uneducated per- 
sons, merely negative results — Attila-like, destroying 
but not creating ; taking away all that they possessed, 
and giving them nothing in return. There is many 
a man to whom irreparable harm has been done, by his 
having introduced to his notice certain negative pro- 
positions with regard to the prevalent religious doctrines, 
before his mind has ever been able really to compre- 
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hend the affirmative value of those doctrines. He has 
been accustomed to associate these doctrines or beliefs 
with certain moral maxims which are really the inder 
pendent results of the civilisation which he inherits, 
but which, being uneducated, he imagines to be depen- 
dent on his beliefs; and the consequence is that if 
his beliefs are negatived, it is ten to one that he loses 
hold of his morality also. He loses hold of his morality ; 
by which I do not mean that he falls into what is called 
an immoral course of action ; but his morality is liable to 
become to him a mere matter of convenience, to be put off 
from him if occasion should serve. And the fact must 
not be concealed that in this effect of negative or destruc- 
tive teaching upon uneducated people, is to be seen the 
ground of the charge of encouraging immorality brought 
by existing churches against advanced thinkers — a 
charge terribly exaggerated, it is certain, yet still not 
without this its slight basis of truth. It cannot be too 
often remembered, moreover, that though our morality 
does not result from the religious doctrines which we have 
been accustomed to hold, yet there is this close connec- 
tion between them — that the moral conditions of our 
civilisation incline us to select for prominence certain 
religious doctrines before others; and that therefore 
the£e accepted doctrines, though not governing us, may 
often be taken as an index of our moral condition, to 
offend against which moral condition is a sin against 
civilisation, not to be committed with impunity. In 
the work, then, of the Destroyers, resides a danger to 
the morality of uneducated persons ; and not only this, 
but a danger to the possibility of their ever becoming 
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educated. For, in proportion to the slenderness of edu- 
cation is the wideness of conceit ; and nothing, it can 
easily be imagined, is so likely to flatter the conceit 
of uneducated persons as to be put into the possession of 
conclusions running counter to the conclusions which 
vast national organisations, overlooked by what is in some 
respects the best national intelligence, are pledged to 
support. Now that conceit is the sworn enemy of true 
education few can be unaware ; and, indeed, as it has 
been said that the man who knows nothing but his Bible 
knows nothing even of that, so it might with almost equal 
truth be said that the man whose only education consists 
in his being able to contradict, by means of other men's 
study, the statements of the Bible, knows considerably 
less than nothing. And yet that it is into such a 
danger as this that even the best of the Destroyers 
would lead uneducated people is undeniable; for we find 
even Mr. Greg (in a paper on ' Truth versus Edifica- 
tion ') boasting that it is the aim of such writers as 
Bishop Colenso to enable the poor and uneducated man, 
equally with the rich and the educated, to accept the 
valuable portions of the Bible and to reject the less 
valuable — a manifest absurdity, because it is only by 
the means of a high education (I might almost say an 
hereditary education) in totally independent matters 
that such a separation can ever be accomplished. 

It will be seen, then (if the foregoing arguments 
afre at all reliable), that the work of the Destroyers is 
needless, useless, and dangerous ; and that we could 
not therefore consent to put our hands to that work. 
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Should we then ally ourselves with the Reconcilers ? 
It will not take long to find a sufficient reason for 
answering this question in the negative. , It will be 
observed how, in the passage I quoted from Mr. 
Fowle's paper on ' Christianity and Immortality ' (a 
passage which tolerably well illustrates the sort of 
work undertaken by the Reconcilers )> the strong wish 
to reconcile hostile ideas, leads the writer to select 
such scientific facts as suit his purpose, and totally to 
ignore others just as important. That the wish should 
be there is highly excusable, nay, perhaps even 
laudable; but there are sundry proverbial sayings 
with regard to wishes that might serve very well to warn 
us of the danger of being led by them ; the only wish 
which the really philosophical mind ought to tolerate 
being the wish to learn the truth as far as is possible, 
independent of all personal predisposition — a wish 
which we know well can be accomplished neither 
easily nor hastily. And observe into what curious 
contradictions of science this writer is led by his desire 
to reconcile science with Christianity- The sciences 
he accepts are apparently those of astronomy and 
(though only in a limited degree) that science of 
natural development which is generally known as 
the theory of evolution. The modern science of 
astronomy, he maintains, confirms the Christian 
doctrine of immortality, because astronomy has 
proved that there are other worlds which men might 
inhabit ; and the theory of evolution, he goes on to 
say, supports the same doctrine, because it proves that 

n 
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mankind are in a constant state of progression, and 
that, consequently, having progressed as far as they 
can upon earth, they must depart to progress still 
further somewhere else. And this doctrine and these 
facts, he affirms, Christ purposely linked together in 
the act of his ascension. (' Copernicus was the best 
commentator on the Ascension, and the Ascension was 
a prophetic intimation of his discovery ; ' and so on.) 
But, having accepted these two sciences as answering 
his purpose, he proceeds to ignore in the most daring 
manner several others. For instance, he takes the 
recorded events of Christ's ministry and teaching to be 
photographically true; forgetting that there is a 
science of history which makes them appear to be to 
the last degree untrustworthy. He takes, again, the 
act of Christ's ascension to be a real event ; forgetting 
that there is a science of comparative religion, which 
almost proves it to be a mere poetical fiction adopted 
from an antique mythology ; ignoring the fact, 
moreover, that the science of astronomy, which he 
accepts, is in a great measure based on that law of 
gravitation which would make such an ascension an 
extreme improbability. 1 And not content with ignor- 
ing other sciences, he is led, in the following of his 
wish, to make grievous misstatements with regard to 

1 I have looked carefully through the paper quoted from in order to 
discover, if possible, some indication of the amount of spirituality which 
the writer accords to the body of Christ subsequent to his resurrection. 
Not being able to find any such indication I can only conclude that he 
accepts the doctrine laid down in the Church of England Article on 
this subject. 
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those sciences which he accepts. ( There are places 
where men may exist after death ; so says science ; ' 
referring, it may be presumed, to recent discoveries 
with regard to the distribution of seasons, and of 
supposed land and water, upon the surface of a neigh- 
bouring planet That astronomical science holds it 
to be possible for men to exist on that planet, is 
true enough; but astronomy was never responsible, 
and never will be responsible, for the qualification, 
* after death.' For, in the first place, what astro- 
nomical science hints at is emphatically this — that men 
might live there under pretty much the same physical 
conditions ; and if Mr. Fowle's idea of a future life 
necessitates the same physical conditions as surround 
us in this, his idea of constant progression, of which he 
wishes to make so much, is at once rendered utterly 
untenable. And in the next place, the science that 
asserted what might happen to men after death, would 
not be a science, since it would not be founded on that 
co-ordination of experiences which is necessary before a 
science can be formulated. But perhaps the following 
sentence contains a still more curious distortion of the 
phraseology of modern science : — € So that the truest 
conception of immortality is precisely that with which 
we are becoming more and more familiar ; that which 
•on the physical side we may call evolution, and on the 
moral side education.' Now the doctrine which the 
writer is pleading for is that doctrine of a pseudo- 
physical and personal immortality, with the rejection 

H 2 
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of which, in many minds, the theory of evolution has 
had so much to do. 

From examples such as these (and they are examples 
often to be met with in one shape or another) we may 
gather warning of the danger and confusion which 
arise from an attempt to reconcile, through their 
respective details, modern sciences with prevailing 
religious beliefs. But, apart from such instances alto* 
gether, we may be warned from the attempt by the 
facts pointed out in the preceding lectures. The ideas 
of the New Testament, of the whole Bible, in fact, are, 
with some notable exceptions, Semitic, and are alien 
to us ; whereas our own scientific ideas are Indo-Euro- 
pean; and as we develop our civilisation we must 
conform ourselves more and more to the ideas which 
develop with that civilisation; we must more and 
more, unless we wish to deceive ourselves, set most 
store by those scientific ideas, which, though never 
absolutely true, are more true to us than the meta- 
physical ideas which we have hitherto regarded as 
exclusively religious. And why should we wish to 
deceive ourselves? Why should we wish to believe 
that things are, when our highest reason tells us that 
they are not ? Why should we wish to commit this 
act of treason against ourselves ? Surely if one of 
those Hebrew prophets were to make his appearance 
among us, and find us occupied in such an attempt, he 
would, in spite of his own natural tendency to another 
philosophy, be one of the first to warn us of the 
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deception — to ask us to consider whether there was 
not c a lie in our right hands ? ' 

Not, then, with either Destroyers or Reconcilers 
could we consent to cast in our lot. We must, there- 
fore, join with the Constructors, and that especially for 
a reason which I will now point out. In spite of our 
seeing the necessity for the rejection of organised 
Christianity, in spite of our being aware of the immi- 
nence of its collapse, we cannot, if we are at all pos- 
sessed of a humane or philosophical spirit, regard such 
an event without a certain amount of fear and a large 
amount of regret. Regret, because our associations 
are so bound up with Christianity. As we have seen, 
it has been with us, following us, in our centuries of 
progression towards a highly civilised state ; its history 
is a reflection of our own history ; its doctrines are in 
many respects indices of the moral conditions which 
we have ourselves successively reached — tide-ripples, 
as it were, on the petrified beaches of our civilisation. 
Even those, then, who have some idea of what is to 
succeed it, cannot but feel regret at its vanishing 
away ; but what will be the effect of that vanishing 
away on those millions, to whom, because they have 
not power to see what is replacing it, it is their all in 
all? And we cannot but regard its collapse with a 
certain amount of fear, because, however false some of 
its doctrines may appear to us now, there can be no 
doubt that they have exercised, and are still exercising 
over thousands, a great moral power ; and this is more 
particularly the case with regard to those pure 
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Hebraic maxims which, as we have seen, have from 
the first been associated with Teutonic Christianity. 
If, then, this moral power disappears, will there not 
be danger, great danger, involved to those who have 
nothing with which to replace it ? Surely, then, if we 
have any love for humanity at all, any regard for 
that high morality which ought to be (but so often, un- 
fortunately, is not) the accompaniment of high civilisa- 
tion, it should be our endeavour, by joining the ranks 
of the Constructors, to make some standing ground 
for those to whom the approaching collapse of reli- 
gious systems will bring certainly grief, and possibly 
despair. 

And here the question must occur to us, f Have we 
anything with which to replace what is passing away ? 
Have we constructed anything for ourselves?' We 
read books, we study exact sciences, we laugh at 
superstitions; we have cast out from us, as false, 
legends and doctrines which had often in them an 
intense beauty. And have we got any beauty in the 
place of this which we have let go ? or have we been 
merely filling ourselves with the dry husks of scientific 
facts, and never even guessed at, or asked for, the higher 
and living thoughts of which those scientific facts are 
the mere dead elements ? And if not, how shall we, 
who need teaching and helping so much, become our- 
selves teachers and helpers ? Humanity is living and 
progressing; those faiths which we now, perhaps, 
laugh to scorn, were once living faiths to humanity ; 
and as humanity progresses it demands what is living, 
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and will turn with abhorrence from what is dead. We 
do not forget our dead for the sake of things which are 
incapable of life ; but rather, if, when our loved ones 
go from us into death, we find nothing still living with 
which to live, we turn back to our dead and make 
them once more living — not living to the world, but 
living in a ghastly and melancholy chamber of recol- 
lections, to enter into which necessitates the abandon- 
ment of all that is most real in our own existence. 
And in like manner it is not to be expected, that, as 
our race completes its civilisation, it will reject faiths 
which were once living for systems that can never live ; 
it will rather turn back again to a dead past and 
revive it, or else die with it, than go forward into a 
dead future. The gloomy creeds of the middle ages, 
the blasphemous dogmas (as they seem to us now) of 
Calvinism, the puerile fictions of the Roman hagiology 
— all these things were once precious to our civilisa- 
tion as it grew, and back to these it will go, unless we 
can find something in the newer philosophies which 
will express its greatness and vitality. And, in truth, 
when we remember this, and when we confront ourselves 
with the question, ' Have we anything with which to 
replace what is passing away?' we might well feel 
somewhat downcast ; for it is certainly true that only 
a very few have the intellectual power or the oppor- 
tunity to become openly recognised as Constructors. 

Still, the power of aiding in construction such as is 
so much needed, does not depend so much upon amount 
of knowledge as upon quality of mind. And there 
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are two qualities which all may cultivate (for all pro- 
bably possess them in some proportion or other), and 
which will enable them not only to construct new 
moral and philosophical habitations for themselves, but 
possibly for others also. One of these qualities is 
earnestness ; earnestness, not so much of the Hebraistic 
type (to use the terms of a well-known writer) as of 
the Hellenic; not so much earnestness to do some- 
thing, as earnestness to find out what ought to be 
done ; though such earnestness, of course, implies the 
search after what is best to be done, with the view of 
doing it when we have discovered it. Dilettantism — 
the spirit of doing a thing because it amuses us, and 
intending to leave off doing it when it ceases to amuse 
us — must be rigorously abolished ; and to keep it at 
bay perhaps no better means could be devised than the 
habit of constantly reminding ourselves of the serious- 
ness of the work which is to be performed. It is 
related of Saint-Simon, the founder of French Socialism, 
that, when a young man, he instructed his servant to 
wake him every day with the words, ' Rise, Count ; 
you have a great work to do to-day ; ' and the story is 
not without its point. Earnestness, then, is one quality 
which we should endeavour to cultivate ; the other is 
that habit of mind which will lead us rather to express 
everything in the highest terms possible, than in the 
lowest. Some persons seem to think that because 
morality can be shown to be based upon custom, or 
religion upon physical phenomena, that they have 
thereby acquired a right always to speak of these 
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things in the terms of their original factors. As well 
might it be said that, because the growth of man can 
be traced from the lowest form of life, we have 
therefore acquired a right to speak of man as the 
n t% power of protoplasm ! We must not, if we wish 
well for the future, thus turn down again into the past ; 
we must not (need it be said ?) fill our consciousness 
with the facts of our lower nature, whether physical, 
social, or moral, to the inevitable exclusion of the facts 
of our higher. If these lower facts are true, let us 
be content that they are true, and, having once 
arrived, in them, at the knowledge of the nature and 
direction of our growth, endeavour to forget them. 
Let us rather keep before us the consciousness of the 
fact that these our highest conditions, so complex, 
apparently, now, are but simple beside the conditions 
which it is possible for us to reach ; that these our 
most elevated thoughts are but mean beside the 
thoughts to which we may hope to aspire ; that, as we 
are the children of an illimitable past, so we are also the 
fathers of an equally illimitable future. And, with this 
earnestness, and this sense of the future before us, let 
us endeavour to follow the path of those pioneers of 
higher civilisations, whose names we utter familiarly 
day by day, but which will never be breathed without 
wonder and worship by the lips of our children's 
children in times to come. 
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LECTURE V. 

THEISM, ATHEISM, OR PANTHEISM 

In my last lecture, I adduced reasons to show that 
our own position with regard to Christianity should 
be, as much as possible, the position not of those who 
seek to destroy it, nor of those who seek to 
reconcile it with modern philosophy, but rather of 
those whom I called Constructors ; those, that is, who, 
being the leaders of our own civilisation, neither sup- 
port Christianity nor assail it, but occupy themselves 
in exploring and making habitable those new con- 
tinents of thought to which, as a race, we are jour- 
neying. And it will be seen that at this point our 
enquiry ought to become much more interesting ; for 
whereas hitherto we have occupied the position of 
outside observers, we now have to discuss matters 
more personal to ourselves ; we have to discover what 
we must do, in what manner we can best help forward 
the work of construction to which, as we have seen, it 
behoves us to put forth our hands. And the four 
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lectures of this series, therefore, which I have yet to 
deliver, will be taken up with an endeavour to define 
and limit the field of constructive action. 

But before entering upon this field in respect of the 
minor matters which it includes, there is one great 
question that meets us and has to be disposed of in 
some way. In spite of the insecure position of the 
religious system which we call Christianity, there is 
yet one idea that it contains which even many of those 
who assail Christianity are to the last degree unwilling 
to give up. In a little tract I have seen lately called 
'The Impeachment of Christianity,' and which is 
decidedly written in 'Ercles' vein,' the writer com- 
plains that Christianity ' proclaims ideas of God which 
would drive every reflective mind acquainted with 
modern knowledge into absolute atheism, were it not 
that modern knowledge itself furnishes the elements of 
a far higher idea of God in universal nature.' And 
again, in a paper 1 recently written in a far different 
vein by a man of high culture — none other than Mr. 
James Martineau, a religionist as wide-minded, and a 
dissenter from Christianity as philosophical, as we 
could ever wish to see — an attempt is made (and it is 
only for the highest class of modern philosophers to 
say that it is made unsuccessfully) to subordinate the 
conclusions of advancing science to the existence of a 
personal God, acting in respect of the physical uni- 
verse as we act in respect of contrivances which we 

1 ' The Place of Mind in Nature and Intuition in Man/ first printed 
in the Contemporary Review for April 1872. 
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invent for our convenience or pleasure. It will not, 
then, be far from the truth to assert that even among 
those who dissent from or seek to overthrow Chris- 
tianity, there are very few who do not still retain the 
idea of an overruling Personality; not excepting, I 
may add, the society of Secularists ; who, though pro- 
fessing themselves to be atheists, yet over their pan- 
theon, chief in which stands the transfigured and in 
some respects translated image of Thomas Paine, in- 
voke the blessing of a certain anthropomorphic divinity 
called Freethought. 

Having regard, then, to the fact that belief in an 
overruling Personality (or, as I shall henceforth call 
it, ' Theism ') is so largely retained even by persons 
who are professedly anti-Christian, and having regard 
also to the fact that the leaders of our civilisation, 
those Constructors with whom we have concluded it 
behoves us to work, do not seem to have much to say 
for this belief, it will not be amiss if, before going 
further, we endeavour to come to some conclusion 
with regard to it. That Theism contains many grand 
and noble conceptions it is impossible to deny, and we 
are undoubtedly indebted for some of the grandest and 
noblest to that Hebraic philosophy, some parts of 
which have been so curiously grafted on to our own 
growth in civilisation. How grand the Theistic con- 
ception was capable of becoming to the Hebrew mind 
perhaps many persons have never sufficiently realised, 
and I will therefore endeavour to make its grandeur 
apparent before, proceeding farther, by dwelling for a 
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few moments on an utterance of the greatest of Hebrew 
poets, Isaiah. 1 

In order to understand the full value and meaning 
of this utterance, however, it will help us if we call to 
mind the method pursued in obtaining astronomical 
distances. It is, at its root, the very simplest of 
trigonometrical problems; namely, the ascertaining the 
size of a triangle from a given base and two measured 
angles. Now, of course, the degree of accuracy with 
which this operation can be conducted depends on the 
proportion existing between the height of the triangle 
and the length of its base. For instance, if the height 
of the triangle were only ten or a hundred times the 
length of its base, if the object under observation, that 
is to say, were only distant ten or a hundred times the 
length of a measurable base line, then the angles sub- 
tended by the sides of the triangle and its base could 
be pretty accurately measured and compared, and thus 
the distance of the object determined. But if the 
distance of the object be infinitely greater than any 
possible base line that can be obtained, if the base 
line, that is to say, be only an infinitesimal part of the 
distance of the object, then the difference between the 
angles at either extremity of the base will be possibly, 
and beyond certain limits, certainly, inappreciable. 
The convergence of the two lines forming the sides of 
the triangle will be so slight that they will be for all 

1 Always supposing, that is, that the last twenty-seven chapters of 
the Book of Isaiah are the genuine utterances of the writer to whom 
they are attributed. 
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practical purposes parallel ; and therefore, though 
we know they must fall into each other somewhere, 
and that the object whose distance we wish to measure 
will occupy the point of their meeting, yet it is impos- 
sible for us to decide where that point will be ; and 
consequently the distance must remain unknown to us 
until we can either get a longer base line, or invent 
more delicate machinery for measuring angles. And 
as a case in point it may be remembered, that, even 
with a base line twice as long as the earth's distance 
from the sun — a base line of some 184,000,000 miles, 
that is to say — there is scarcely a fixed star whose 
distance can be computed ; which means to say that 
184,000,000 miles is so infinitesimal a part of the 
distance from us of the fixed stars (as they are popu- 
larly called), that lines drawn towards a star from the 
extremities of even such a base line as this are for all 
practical purposes parallel. 

Now, keeping this process mentally before us, let 
us turn to the utterance of Isaiah to which I have 
alluded (lxvi, 3). He has just before, in words which 
are very well known and which I have already quoted, 1 
been declaring the insufficiency of all imaginable wor- 
ship or service to make God any greater than he really 
is : — ' Thus saith the Lord, Heaven is my throne and 
earth is my footstool ; where is the house that ye will 
build me, or where is the place of my rest ? For all 
these things hath my hand made ; ' and then he goes on 
with a series of antithetical expressions, the meaning 
* P. 62, ante. 
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of which is at first sight somewhat liable to escape us : 
— ' He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man ; he 
that sacrificeth a lamb as if he cut off a dog's neck ; 
he that offereth an oblation as if he offered swine's 
blood; he that burnetii incense as if he blessed an 
idol.' It will be observed that while the one side of 
these antithetical expressions alludes to what would be 
to the Hebrew an act of the greatest piety, the other 
side alludes to an act which to the Hebrew would be 
in the highest degree impious ; and therefore we may 
collect the whole passage into this one sentence, ' He 
that is most pious is as he that is most impious.' Now 
clearly the writer of this passage did not mean that 
these two conditions were absolutely identical, any 
more than the later Hebrew philosophers, when they 
said that God, as the Father of mankind, sent his rain 
equally upon the just and the unjust, meant to affirm 
that just and unjust were identical conditions ; on the 
contrary, Isaiah (or whoever the writer of this passage 
may have been) is in the habit of drawing the strongest 
possible contrast between the righteous and the un- 
righteous, of making the extremes of piety and impiety 
(which with the Hebrew coincided in a great measure 
with the extremes of morality and immorality) as differ- 
ent from each other as light from darkness. He did not 
mean, then, to confound piety with impiety ; but his 
special object at the moment was to express his own 
sense of the unreachableness of the God for whom he 
spoke. To adopt astronomical language, he took for 
his base line the whole distance between the extremes 
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of piety and impiety (a distance which to an educated 
Hebrew was immense), and then said that God was so 
infinitely removed from the sphere of these matters 
that, as far as men could tell, these acts of piety and 
impiety were the same in his eyes ; that, in fact, the 
distance between God and man was so great that God 
had no appreciable parallax ; that is to say, that lines 
drawn from the two extremes of the immense base line 
taken towards the object under observation were, by 
reason of the still more immense distance of that object, 
for all practical purposes parallel ; or, in other words, 
that the difference between the best of men and the 
worst was infinitesimal and unmeasurable as a part of 
the distance between God and man. And we may 
find the same idea expressed in many different ways 
throughout the purest Hebraistic literature; an idea 
which perhaps has been best expressed in modern 
times in these two lines from Tennyson's 'In Me- 
moriam ' : — 

For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, Lord, to Thee. 

Now this is a species of Theism which we cannot 
help admitting is extremely grand and inclusive ; it is, 
in fact, a Theism which, as 1 shall point out presently, 
is capable of harmonising with the most advanced 
philosophy of our own race and era. But that this is 
not the Theism of the present day — not the Theism of 
those who talk of a 'personal God,' 'an intelligent 
Creator,' s an eternal morality,' and so on — I think 
needs hardly to be pointed out; and at is with this 
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modern Theism that we have at the present moment 
most to do. And, in order to show why we could not 
accept this modern Theism, it is my purpose to look at 
it in comparison with certain modern opinions which 
we have grown into, probably without thinking at all 
of their bearing on theological matters. Perhaps the 
best-known attempt to put modern Theism into an 
acceptable form is to be found in Professor Newman's 
' Theism;' and I will therefore quote an extract from 
the c Epilogus;' an extract which is remarkable for the 
fact that it has been introduced into the services of a 
recently-formed Theistical congregation in London : — 

We praise thee in thy power, O God f 

We praise thee in thy sanctity. 

We praise thee who reignest in the farthest heavens, 

We praise thee who dwellest in our inmost souls, 

Our Lord and hidden comforter. 

No voice can duly proclaim thy greatness, 

No heart can comprehend thy goodness, 

thou Father of all our spirits. 

The longings of the spirit are inexhaustible ; 

Only thou canst fill the heart. 

When it is empty and aching for thee, 

Hungering and thirsting for thy righteousness, 

Thou visitest it with peace unspeakable. 

With thee there is no misery to the distressed 

But sorrow is hallowed and pain is sweetened, 

And hardship is assuaged and fear is calmed. 

For thine own nature is blessedness 

And thou makest thy worshippers blessed. 

Yea, blessed is thy presence, Lord most holy ! 

Blessed it is to dwell with thee and to know thee, 

To rest in thee and to serve thee. 

Blessed shall the nations be when thy glory is recognised, 

When all who love thee unite to succour and raise the weak. 

Strengthen us in life and death, in this and in every life, 

To be thine in heart, as we are thine in right ; 
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To obey cheerfully, to strive loyally, 

To suffer meekly, to enjoy thankfully ; 

So shall we love thee while we live, and partake of thy joy, 

And triumph over sorrow and fulfil thy work, 

And be numbered with thy saints and die on thy bosom. 

And now, in contrast with this, I will quote the 
following: — 

We praise thee, we praise thee, we praise thee, 

Our life and our strength and our gladness ; 

We praise thee, the giver of good 

To all things that move under heaven ; j 

We praise thee unrivalled in glory, 

We praise thee unbounded in power, 

We praise thee, unchanged and eternal, 

Though man in his numberless races 

Should pass from thy face as a mist 

And the name of his place be forgotten. 

We praise thee, for thine is the forest, 
And thine is the moss by the stream, 
The cedar that shadows the mountain, 
The lichen that covers the rock ; 
Yea, and the beast that feedeth, 
The insect that flies through the evening, 
All that have life and have breath, 
All, even we, are thy children ; 
Thine are the lilies, and thine 
The verdure of wide-spreading pastures, 
The flocks and the cattle that roam 
Uncounted o'er numberless hills. 

We labour, but thine is the strength, 

We are. glad, but our health is from thee ; 

Yea, thine are the thoughts of our hearts, 

And the night with its visions of wonder. 

We praise thee, yet tremble before thee| 

For thine, even thine, is the power 

Of sudden destruction that dwells 

In the lightning that strikes and is seen not ; 

In the fury of wind-driven surges, 

In the fleetness and rage of the lion, 
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In the terrible spring of the panther ; 

Yea, when the eagle upsoars, 

Or slideth the snake through the tangle, 

Thine is the eagle's flight, 

Thine also the wave of the serpent. 

Thine is the growth of the forest, 
Thine also the stroke of the woodman ; 
The grass springeth up in thy strength, 
In thy strength is cut down by the mower; 
Thine is the gold of the merchant, 
And thine is the sword of the warrior ; 
We vanquish the deep in thy might, 
And time in the strength of thy power ; 
Thou givest us food for our health 
And clothing for the cold of the winter ; 
Thine is the toil of our hands, 
The forge and the anvil and hammer. 

The tide of thy glory pours forth, 

On every side it is passing ; 

Here, on this earth which we quit not, 

A few drops only descending 

Call into being each moment 

Ten million lives and sustain them ; 

Here, though formless thou art, 

Bodiless, spirit of spirit, 

In bodily shape thou revealest 

Something awhile of thy glory, 

Something to those whom thou givest 

Power to look for and see it. 

All things from thee proceeding, 

All things to thee returning, 

Taking what shape thou wilt give them, 

Living awhile in thy pleasure, 

Dying when thou dost command them, — 

All things, bountiful giver, 

Speak forth thy praises for ever ; 

All things, and we with our lips 

For ever, and ever, and ever. 

Now the foregoing is a paraphrase, put of course 
into a personal form, of a passage at the close of 

1 % 
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Professor TyndaU's book on 'Heat considered as a Mode 
of Motion.' 1 All that is here said, is said of the solar 
energy; it is not merely subjective conjecture, but 
is capable of the strictest scientific proof. But what, 
it may be asked, is the force of the comparison thus 
instituted? 

To understand this, reference must be made to what 
has previously been said with regard to our natural 
manner of thinking as Indo-Europeans. In our 
endeavours to account for the existence of ourselves and 
of the universe, we naturally incline to the a 'posteriori 
rather than to the a priori method of reasoning ; and we 
may be sure that we shall always arrive at the soundest 
conclusions, for ourselves, by following our own natural 
method of thinking. Now if the Theism of Professor 
Newman, which of course harmonises with the a priori 
method of thinking, happened to contain higher concep- 
tions, more intellectual conceptions, than we could 
arrive at by following out our own system of thought, 
we might perhaps consent to adopt it. But let us ob- 
serve how mean and meagre, how utterly unsatisfying 
to the higher parts of our intellectual nature, how 
wanting in exactness, how anthropomorphic, how 
materialistic, are the subjective utterances of Professor 
Newman with regard to God, with regard to that which 
is to Professor Newman the Cause of all things, beside * 
the statements of Professor Tyndall with regard to the 
sun. If we endeavour for a moment mentally to re- 
present to ourselves the millions of different ways in 
which, on this planet of ours, the solar energy makes 
1 P. 432. 
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itself manifest ; if we endeavour to imagine for a mo- 
ment the utterly countless modes in which, at this very 
instant, and from instant to instant, this energy is 
acting — binding together innumerable millions of sepa- 
rated rain-drops, determining the colour of every hair 
of our heads, raising into the atmosphere those ocean 
waters which, falling on the land, feed our rivers and 
shape our valleys — when we endeavour, I say, to repre- 
sent these things to ourselves, how completely does our 
intellect return baffled from the attempt ; how poor in 
comparison cannot but appear to us not only the 
utterances of Professor Newman, but the far grander 
utterances of those Hebrew Theists whose words we 
know so well. Even at this point we must feel the 
inferiority of all possible Theism, of all formulated 
beliefs in a personal God, to the conceptions of solar 
force with which physical science makes us acquainted; 
and, a fortiori j if we fail so utterly to represent in our 
consciousness a millionth part of the operations which 
the solar force is every instant carrying on upon the 
surface of this globe, how can we, with any pretence to 
reverence, affirm our knowledge, our intellectual appre- 
hension, of the Power which must infinitely transcend 
the solar force ? Even at this point such must be our 
feeling; but let us ascend higher still. Let us multiply 
the solar force which is every instant exercised on this 
planet, by the millions of years during which it has 
been exercised ; then let us multiply this result again 
two hundred and thirty million times, in order to arrive 
at the total amount of energy poured forth by the sun, 
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and of which we receive only the two hundred-and- 
thirty-millionth part ; and then again, above this stu- 
pendous and utterly unthinkable result, let us rise to 
\ regard the sun as but a drop in the ocean of matter; 
and surely then it must become impossible for us to 
find any majesty or reality in the formulae of modern 
Theism. 

And yet we feel, and feel rightly, that this force, 
immeasurable and unthinkable though it be, we can- 
not worship ; we feel that if we were to address to the 
immediate source of our light and life such praises 
as I have just now put into form, we should be untrue 
to ourselves and degrading ourselves. The same 
scientific knowledge which teaches us that the solar 
energy does so much for us, at the same time unmis- 
takably forbids us to worship or prostrate ourselves 
before the solar energy, or even before that incalculable 
force of which it is but the infinitesimal part. For 
we feel that the condition at which we have ourselves 
arrived, and which enables us to experience those 
strange and wondrous changes which we call states of 
consciousness, is a condition as far above that of the pri- 
mitive forces of the universe as we are, in our conscious- 
ness, below the apprehension of the origin of these forces* 
The force that is momently pouring forth from the 
sun's great mass, works all these changes which we 
see and which we experience ; but of its own work it 
knows nothing, sees nothing, feels nothing, imagines 
nothing — its power is immeasurable, its consciousness 
^nothing;, and yet with regard to ourselves, whose 
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power is as nothing, who seem at times to be the mere 
playthings of mindless and unmerciful forces, how vast 
in fact, even though often but small in comparison, is 
our consciousness ! That solar orb, which we see daily 
pursuing its course through the heavens — it knows 
nothing of us, though, as compared with our own, its 
physical existence is eternal : and yet we can measure 
it, can trace it, as we think, back to its origin ; can re- 
present to ourselves, as it were in a moment, the phases 
it has passed through ; we can see it as it was, a mere 
nodal point to a vast quantity of wandering and gravi- 
tating nebulous matter ; we can see it now pouring 
forth every instant that force of which the two-hundred- 
and-thirty-millionth part is our all in all ; we can see 
it, too, in the ages to come, a cooled-down solid mass, 
lightless and lifeless, wandering through space like an 
abandoned hulk on the ocean. And thus, as we 
picture to ourselves its origin and decay, as we measure 
its going out and its coming in, we feel that this is not 
a thing which we can worship ; we feel, and cannot help 
feeling, that in a thought of ours which thus, in as much 
space of time as it takes to read such words as these, 
travels round the universe and sees the approximate end 
as the approximate beginning, there is the manifestation 
of a far higher order of force, though a force which we 
cannot estimate and measure (and therefore can never 
express, or even find terms for expressing) than ever 
poured forth or will pour forth from the surface of a 
million such suns as ours. 

Such thoughts as these, which are scientifically 
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suggested to us, bind us down to the sphere of our own 
consciousness, even though at first they seem liable to 
lift us above it. Looking to the starting-point from 
which we set out, returning to the cradle of our 
consciousness millions of ages back, in the conditions 
of those primary elements the origin and reason of 
whose conditions must be eternally unknown to us, 
we can see how far we have come ; we can see what 
power is included in our weakness ; we can picture to 
ourselves the enormous amount of force which has been 
abstracted from unconscious matter in order to make 
possible the most transitory of our states of conscious- 
ness. And looking thus back, we may well find en- 
couragement to hope for better things yet to come* 
Only it should be borne in mind that as we can 
only become conscious by the help of past states of 
consciousness — or, in other words, that we can only 
express our future, whether in point of time or in point 
of condition, in terms of our past — we must be careful 
not to assign to such terms anything beyond their true 
value ; not to regard them as expressing new things to 
be reached, because we may use them to express the 
possibility of reaching new things. For that our 
highest thoughts of to-day will not be our highest 
thoughts of to-morrow is a truth which is constantly 
impressed on us ; and it is because we are liable to for- 
get this, and are prone to build habitations for ourselves 
in the future with materials gathered from the past, that 
we often give ourselves much pain and disappointment. 
And, therefore, however much the universe, as viewed 
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through the highest achievements of recent science, 
may seem to present to us evidence of what we trans- 
late to ourselves by the word design, however much we 
may think we trace a unity therein, we cannot safely 
formulate such beliefs. We cannot dare, except in the 
most tentative and provisional manner, to allow the 
remembered states of consciousness, by which we ex- 
press our present states, to overleap the boundary of 
the known into the unknown ; we cannot, in any sense 
in which the word is now used, be Theistical. All we 
can do is to search diligently into the conditions around 
us, to put no obstacle in the way of our arriving at 
the clearest possible ideas with regard to those condi- 
tions ; and, when we are in darkness, rest upon the 
thought that whatever power has brought us to the 
point which we now occupy will assuredly make its 
work complete. 

But if we cannot be Theistical, no more can we be 
the reverse. For if, in the formulating of an Atheistic 
creed, we were brought face to face with the question 
(a question which is an all-important one), ' How are 
we to account for the existence of the universe ? ' we 
should find ourselves at once involved in a difficulty. 
For while, in order to be consistent with itself, Atheism 
demands that the universe should be regarded as self- 
existent, as uncaused ; modern science, on the other 
hand, imperatively demands that for every effect there 
must be an efficient cause. 1 Science is the theory of 

1 The word 'cause ' is used throughout this passage in its ordinary 
and popular sense. 
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causation ; and while, therefore, science unmistakably 
warns us on the one hand not to look for an explana- 
tion of the universe surrounding us in the arbitrary 
acts of a superhuman personality — warns us, in fact, 
not to express things which we have not experienced 
in terms of our experience ; on the other hand science 
just as unmistakably warns us not to regard changes 
or conditions as uncaused, even though their causes 
may escape us. Nothing, perhaps, is more unscientific, 
more out of harmony, therefore, with the philosophy 
which we are now establishing for ourselves, than 
Atheism. The chemist who carefully measures the 
quantities of those substances with which he desires to 
make a certain compound, and who knows that unless 
the quantities are accurately measured he cannot obtain 
the desired result ; the artist who to obtain a certain 
shade of colour mixes others in certain ascertained 
proportions ; the schoolboy who throws a stone on to 
a housetop — any of these could tell us that when such 
a change in the position or conditions of matter is 
accomplished, not only must there be a cause for that 
change, but an efficient cause — a cause equal to pro- 
ducing the result which was made manifest, and that 
the effect will not be produced unless the cause is 
sufficient to produce it ; for, obviously, to say that the 
same cause which produced an effect equal to x would 
also produce an effect equal to 2x, would be to formu- 
late the proposition that something can be produced 
out of nothing — a proposition which, however much it 
may express an abstract possibility, is one which the 
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merest child in physics knows is a scientific im- 
possibility. That there must always be an exact pro- 
portion maintained between cause and effect is the 
fundamental law of our existence ; and when an effect 
is produced for which our experience will not enable 
.us to assign a sufficient cause, we can only conclude 
that the cause, or a part of it, is beyond our experience. 
To say that there was no cause, that the effect was 
self-produced, would be manifestly absurd; and not 
only absurd, but dangerous, as it would tend to lead 
us into superstitions by the side of which the grossest 
superstitions of the middle ages would be nothing. 
Now, go as far back as we will towards the origin of 
the present conditions of the universe, we cannot reach 
any point at which we are not compelled to imagine 
other conditions as previously existing ; we are com- 
pelled to do so, because to say otherwise were to 
assert that something had resulted from nothing ; and 
therefore Atheism, which, going back as far towards 
the origin of the present conditions of the universe as 
modern science will carry it, affirms that at that point 
the universe began to exist of itself (was dependent on 
no conditions previously existing, that is to say), does 
neither more nor less than assert, not only that some* 
thing, but that everything, has resulted from nothing ; 
an assertion which is not only scientifically absurd and 
philosophically unthinkable, but an assertion also 
which, if forced upon the acceptance of ignorant per*- 
jsons, is liable to lead to the grossest superstition and 
fetishism. 
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There is another fact also with which modem 
science makes us acquainted, and which ought 
effectually to prevent us from formulating an Atheistic 
creed. I allude to the narrowness of the limits within 
which our senses can convey to us impressions of 
change in the existing conditions of the universe. 
That there are sounds (so to speak) which we cannot 
hear, and objects of which our organs of sight will tell 
us nothing, might have been long ago concluded from 
the otherwise unaccountable behaviour of certain 
animals. The dog will be conscious of an approaching 
footstep long before his master; and the carrier* 
pigeon will fly homeward with a precision which, 
compared with our own capabilities to the same end, 
can only be called miraculous. Still more, however, 
do we learn the narrowness of our comprehension when 
we enter upon the study of more modern sciences* 
How narrow, for instance, are the limits within which 
our eyes can appreciate the presence of light; how 
limited is our range of hearing! Only when the 
vibrations of the atmosphere maintain a rate per 
second which, compared with either the slower speeds 
or the greater speeds which we cannot help being sure 
are continually taking place, might be almost said to 
be fixed, can we become conscious of the phenomenon 
which we call sound. And equally narrow, again, is 
our capacity for appreciating the waves of light. The 
heat rays and the chemical rays, on which more than on 
the ' light-giving rays ' (as we call them) our existence 
depends, are quite invisible to us ; and only within a 
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very recent period have we been able, by means of 
mechanical contrivances, to demonstrate to ourselves 
their existence at all. And the reflection is obvious 
that if these our senses, which are employed every 
waking moment, are so limited as to the variety of 
impressions which they convey to us, how much more 
limited must be our mental powers, which we cannot 
help believing are as yet in a far lower grade of 
development than our organs of hearing and vision. 
For we find the savage whose mind is, comparatively 
speaking, a blank, possessed of sight and hearing at 
least as quick as, generally quicker than, those of 
highly intellectual people ; clearly showing that man's 
progression is now in respect of his mental faculties, 
and consequently arguing that human intelligence is 
probably as yet but very limited in capability com- 
pared with what it may become. Tied down, then, 
within these limits of thought and feeling which, how- 
ever wide they may sometimes seem, are extremely 
narrow comparatively, nothing can be more pre- 
sumptuous or dangerous than to pass judgment upon 
matters that are beyond the limits of our compre- 
hension. As little as we dare affirm the nature of the 
cause of the universe, as little, on the other hand, dare 
we deny the existence of such a cause ; in short, to be 
in harmony with the progressive thought of our age, 
to be true to our own civilisation, it is just as impos- 
sible for us to give Atheism, which is in this respect 
equivalent to materialism, any greater acceptance 
than we accord to Theism. 
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Nor do we, when we turn to examine it, find- 
Pantheism any more tenable or reconcilable with our 
natural method of thinking than either Theism or 
Atheism. If our Pantheism be materialistic — if, that 
is, we regard matter itself as the cause and originator 
of matter — we might as well have adopted Atheism ; 
for this species of Pantheism will lead us back to 
precisely the same unthinkable proposition, viz., that 
something has resulted from nothing. And if, on the 
other hand, we endeavour to construct a spiritual 
Pantheism, if we regard the changes that take place in 
the universe as manifestations of some unified intelli- 
gence from which force emanates and to which it 
returns — then also are we liable to become entangled 
in positions which are just as repugnant to our 
growing philosophy. For if this doctrine, were true, 
then we ourselves also, in our individual personality, 
are the mere material formulae for expressing some 
thought of the one intelligence ; our thoughts are its 
thoughts, and into it again our being is eventually 
absorbed. But is this idea at all harmonious with our 
modern scientific philosophy ? Surely not ; for by 
this we are taught that the higher we rise in the 
process of evolution (the more complex we become, 
that is), the more marked is the difference between 
the individuals of any one class or species. It is easier 
to find two stones alike than two trees alike; it is 
easier to find two trees alike than two dogs alike ; and 
it is easier to find two dogs alike than two human 
beings alike — measuring human likeness ' or unlike* 
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ness of course more by psychical organisation than by 
physical appearance. If, then, the result of our in- 
creasing complexity of nervous structure is the greater 
emphasising of individual differences, how can we safely 
believe, or reasonably take pleasure in, a theory which 
obliterates completely such individual differences? 
Have we any right to believe that with ourselves the 
utmost of material progress has been attained? Are we 
justified in saying or thinking that whatever history 
may be below us, a totally different history lies above 
us ? And yet to accept Pantheism (leaving altogether 
out of the question our utter want of materials by 
which to establish it on a rational basis) would be to do 
this. For, not being able for any logical purposes to 
distinguish between mind and matter, we can only 
conclude that if we are possessed in ourselves of any 
portion of Deity, we must be possessed of it in a 
manner not out of harmony with the progress of evolu- 
tion. We cannot imagine, for instance, in common 
with the eastern believers in transmigration, this por- 
tion of Deity of which we are possessed transferring 
itself at its own caprice (to use the term) to any other 
form of animal existence. Looking at the slow pror 
cesses of selection and differentiation which have gone 
on for ages in order to make each human mind what it 
is, such a transference would be more absurd and im- 
possible than that imaginary growth of a stag into an 
elephant which ignorant objectors to Darwinism make 
so much of. Not being able to believe in any such 
special creations or sudden metamorphoses, we can 
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only, if we believe ourselves to be possessed of a por- 
tion of Deity, imagine that divine thought (if I may 
use the expression) passing through an infinite series 
of upward gradations before it could become con- 
sciously resident in ourselves. We can only imagine 
it as existing side by side with that nebulous haze 
which we speak of as the proximate source of matter ; 
then dividing itself into the great arteries of force, 
becoming resident in fiery and unformed worlds ; then 
subdividing itself again and again, until at last (as we 
should say) it throbs into ourselves as into the finest 
of capillary tubes. But if we were to say that then 
its work is accomplished, that it can then do no more, 
that from us it must be absorbed back again into its 
primeval condition — this were just such a presump- 
tuous limitation of what must, if it be anything, be 
infinite, as that of which we are apt to accuse the up- 
holders of the ecclesiasticism surrounding us. And if, 
on the other hand, we were to believe that the portion 
of Deity within us is not re-absorbed into its source at 
the termination of our own existence, then we can only 
imagine it as passing on from us to work its purpose 
in connection with still more subtle and complex com- 
binations of matter than are manifested in our own 
organisation ; for all our scientific philosophy protests 
against the idea of its turning back to inhabit lower 
forms than those through which it has already passed. 
And as it is a necessary qualification in organisations 
which we could imagine as higher than our own, that 
they should be more complex in nervous structure — 
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more individual, in fact — to accept this other explana- 
tion of Pantheism would be to contradict the very 
conditions under which only Pantheism can be to us a 
logically expressed proposition. 

There is another argument, moreover, against our 
adoption of Pantheism, to which I will briefly allude. 
Pantheism is not natural to us. Our consciousness, our 
sense of individuality, is a very precious thing to us ; 
if we wish to understand how precious, we have only to 
remember how, in all times of change, within some few 
individual minds is formed, in advance, an image of the 
future conditions of the whole of society. Can any 
belief, then, be natural and healthy for us which, like 
Pantheism, would be continually tending to make us 
lose sight of our own individuality? I cannot help 
thinking and feeling that, however much he may 
confess to himself his utter ignorance of the conditions 
of existence outside the range of his own experience, 
there is no man of a high nature who does not 
cherish a strong, though often restrained, desire for a 
prolongation of his individual consciousness , beyond 
that point at which consciousness ceases to be expres- 
sible in physical terms. For we are not entirely 
moulded by circumstances preceding our birth ; we 
are large inheritors of potentialities ; and it is the 
translation of these potentialities into actualities that 
not only forms the character of the living generation, 
but lays the foundation of character for generations 
yet to come. Does it then seem unnatural for the man 
who has realised his own greatness, has recognised 
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the work he is doing or the changes which he is 
expressing in the world, to entertain a hope of being in 
some way a witness of the result of that work or of 
the progress of those changes? Not only is this, I 
think, not an unnatural hope, but a hope, when care- 
fully left unformulated, in all respects natural and in 
many respects ennobling ; but at the same time a hope 
so totally hostile to Pantheistic notions that it would 
be impossible for the two things to find acceptance in 
the same mind. 

We find, then, that neither Theism, nor Atheism, 
nor Pantheism can be made to harmonise at all satisfac- 
torily with our modern and natural method of thinking. 
What then can we say, what intellectual position can 
we safely occupy, in respect of the great question 
involved in these three terms? The only thing we 
can do is to acknowledge our complete ignorance of 
such matters, our utter incapability of understanding 
them ; always carefully remembering that to deny is 
as impossible as it is to affirm. And here (as I said 
we should do) we come round by virtue of our Indo- 
European, or what we have been accustomed to call our 
' scientific ' method of thinking, to precisely the same 
point as was reached by the Hebraic philosophy to 
which I alluded at the beginning of this lecture. 
We, too, equally with the author of the Book of Isaiah, 
find that we have no mental machinery whereby we 
can express the Power by which the universe exists. 
It is to us, and must ever remain so, inscrutable, 
mysterious, unfathomable. All we are conscious of is 
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that there are certain appearances surrounding us, 
which appearances, the more we endeavour to trace 
them back to their origin, seem to converge more and 
more towards some infinitely distant point of causation. 
But the distance of that point, and the conditions of 
that point, we can neither measure nor appreciate ; the 
experiences of all the countless generations of humanity 
put together will not furnish us with' a base long enough 
to enable us (in astronomical language) to obtain an 
appreciable parallax of the Reality, whatever it may be, 
that underlies those appearances of which we become 
conscious. And if it were asked whether this Reality 
might not be to us a God, I should answer, f Yes ; 
but a God unnamed, unpersonalised, unworshipped by 
words or by thoughts ; ' and that this would not be a 
God in the accepted sense of the word I think few can 
help seeing. Leaving these questions alone, as questions 
upon which we cannot even so much as think, we 
should rather turn to enquire what are the highest 
matters of which we can think, or upon which we can 
found a consistent course of action. 



x 2 
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LECTURE VI. 

HUMANISM* 

If the preceding lecture might in some respects have 
been called an attempt to measure our ignorance, in 
this lecture, on the other hand, an attempt must be in 
some respects made to measure our knowledge — to 
measure our knowledge, but not to define its nature. 
Such a work, even if it had not been more than satisfac- 
torily accomplished by one of the greatest of living 
philosophers, would be utterly beyond the scope of such 
an attempt as the present. Following, as we wish to do, 
the path staked out for us by the leaders of our civili- 
sation, we cannot do better or otherwise than accept 
those definitions which, at the cost of much time and 
labour, they have elaborated. It was under the guid- 
ance of the modern definition of knowledge that we 
found ourselves unable to formulate a Theistic creed; 
and that definition we must accept throughout. Know- 
ledge being the co-ordination of experiences, we found 
that it was useless our attempting to express or define 

1 It will be seen that this * Humanism * is an entirely distinct thing 
from the 'Humanitarianism' spoken of by the author in another volume. 
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things of which we have had no experience, in the 
terms of our remembered states of consciousness ; we 
found in fact, that the word science, equally with the 
word God, might in some respects be called a method 
of expressing our ignorance. Ignorance, however, in 
a comparative sense ; for we must be in the possession 
of a certain amount of knowledge before we can know 
that we are ignorant. Yet what, we may ask, is the 
proportionate relationship of our knowledge to what 
there is to be known ? Is it more or less fractional than 
the proportionate relationship of the zero of knowledge 
to the knowledge which we actually possess ? 

An attempt to answer this question will not be un- 
serviceable, as considerable light will thus be thrown 
upon the subject which I have mainly to deal with in 
this lecture. And, in the first place, the mere asking of 
the question serves to remind us of something which we 
are liable to forget, viz., the entirely comparative value 
of all our philosophic notions of time and space. That 
they must be so, we are persuaded* by the fact that 
even our most common sensations are qualified by com- 
parison. The heat of water which would on different 
occasions raise the mercurial column to precisely the 
same height, and which is therefore unchanged in its 
relations to the physical universe, may yet be conveyed 
to our centres of consciousness at those different times 
as different quantities, owing to a change of conditions 
in ourselves. The purple colour of the mist which 
hangs over our hills at evening is, according to some, 
only an appearance caused by the strong orange light 
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of the sunset; and those accustomed to study architec- 
ture know well how constantly corrections must be 
made in order to prevent straight lines from appearing 
as curved, or perpendicular lines from appearing as 
out of the perpendicular. And if in respect of these 
simple and every-day matters (so to speak) we are 
liable to receive wrong impressions owing to the com- 
parative nature of our sensations, it is a hundredfold 
more likely that in respect of the less commonly 
exerted and far more complex acts of reasoning we 
shall be liable to arrive at wrong conclusions. The 
object upon which we fix our attention will become to 
us the standard for determining the value of all other 
objects. Let us see if this is not so. 

^f we endeavour to fix our attention upon those 
highest and most inclusive manifestations of cosmical 
change which modern science seems to reveal to us, we 
find that we can soon become accustomed to their con- 
templation; the mind's eye, to use the expression, 
having a power o£ focal adjustment which is almost 
unlimited. We can see without difficulty the universe 
in its nebulous condition ; we can see the nodal centres 
of equilibrium beginning to accelerate their motion as 
they attract to themselves surrounding matter. We can 
watch, as we might watch the gambols of fish in an 
aquarium, the gradual consolidation of separating 
masses into hardening globes ; we can stray from one 
point of the universe to another and watch the different 
processes by which worlds and suns arrange themselves 
in systems ; we can see, in as much time as it takes to 
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congeal a drop of molten lead in a basin of water, the 
cooling masses contracting towards their centres, the 
motion of each becoming slower as the cooling proceeds : 
we can watch the convulsions and changes of surface, 
the breakings up and the breakings down of external 
crust which accompany it — watch them as hardly more 
interesting or more important than the molecular dis- 
turbance which causes the hiss that accompanies the 
dropping of liquid metal into cold water. We can see 
suns marshalling themselves about their common centre; 
planets, almost too insignificant for our notice, making 
their momentary and mazy revolutions about their re- 
spective suns ; we can note the showering in upon solar 
surfaces of that meteoric matter which keeps up the 
radiation of solar heat, for a short period, at a life- 
evolving and life-supporting standard ; we can see by 
degrees the glow of heat and light fading from one 
part of the universe after another, just as we can watch 
the coals growing blacker as the fire goes out at night- 
time, until the whole universe appears to us as a heap 
of burnt-out cinders, as lifeless and as useless as the 
ashes from our hearth. And having thus mentally 
gazed on these immensities of time, and space, and 
matter, and motion, it occurs to us to seek for our own 
planet. We cannot, we find, represent it in our con- 
sciousness at all ; or, at the very most, it appears to us 
as the most fragmentary grain of dust that wind ever 
carried across the surface of a country lane. 

Such does the earth appear to us when mentally 
viewed as a fractional part of the universe. If, how- 
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ever, instead of taking the universe for our unit of 
measurement, we were to pick out of a mountain- 
stream the tiniest fragment of granite, and, fixing our 
attention upon it, make it the unit of space, time, and 
extension, we should arrive at a very different conclusion. 
We might picture to ourselves the number of such frag- 
ments, it might be millions, which would go to make up 
a handful ; the number of handfuls, again, which would 
be requisite to make a boulder ; the number of such 
boulders which were contained in the mass of the whole 
mountain. And then, turning from extension to think 
of time, we might endeavour to calculate how many 
such grains of granite were washed down every 
second, or every minute, or every hour, or every year, 
by the stream which had slowly wrought out its smooth 
channel among the rocks. How long, we might ask, 
would it be before the combined action of water and 
frost and sunshine should have worn away this whole 
mountain, and left it undistinguishable from the plain? 
How long had it been there ? would be our next ques- 
tion. And then, launching out into the vast problems 
of geology, but still keeping this minute fragment of 
granite as the unit of our measurement, we might 
endeavour to represent in our consciousness the 
millions of such fragments which every instant, down 
a million mountain streams, are being carried towards 
the sea; we might endeavour to view this total as 
multiplied by the millions of years which must elapse 
before even one hundred feet could be taken from the 
stature of the single mountain ; we might endeavour to 
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realise the fact that for countless ages had these 
granite particles been hurrying down the same water- 
course before there lived a man with the power even 
of observing them ; that for countless ages, for all we 
know, they will continue to hurry downwards after all 
the races of men, as we know them now at any rate, 
have ceased to exist And when, having thus vainly 
endeavoured to comprehend these complex and infinite 
processes, whose action even in the space occupied by 
a square mile or a square yard of land, is unthinkable, 
unrepresentable to us in our consciousness, we turn to 
think once more of our planet, what an immensity does 
it seem to have become ! It has magnified itself from 
a grain of dust into a universe. Nay, each tiny part 
which we can compass in half-an-hour's walk, has become 
a universe ; a spadeful of earth out of a road-maker's 
barrow is a cluster of worlds ; a link of a golden chain 
is a perfect compendium of planetary forces. 

Now these reflections will help us to answer, as by 
illustration, the question put just now. For as this 
planet is as nothing to the whole universe of matter, 
and as in turn, this planet is immeasurable when com- 
pared with the tiny fragment of granite ; so, while we 
are forced to feel that our knowledge is as nothing 
beside what there is to be known, yet we may not 
unreasonably assume that our knowledge is infinite 
compared with absolute ignorance ; and therefore 
we shall do well to remember that in endeavouring 
to measure our knowledge we are endeavouring to 
measure that which is to all intents and purposes in- 
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finite. But another consideration, and perhaps a still 
more important one (indeed the most important, as far 
as the present occasion is concerned), is suggested to 
us by these reflections. We have seen that our esti- 
mate of things is always liable to vary according to 
the unit of measurement which we adopt. Even 
when the variations are comparatively slight we find 
this to be the case. Our estimates of good and bad, of 
pleasure and pain, vary constantly according to our 
most recent experiences, according, that is, to the unit 
of measurement which in the particular instances we 
may adopt; for that which at any moment assumes 
the chief place in our consciousness will naturally be 
our unit of measurement for all matters that come 
under our notice. It will depend, then, very much 
upon what unit of measurement we adopt, what will 
be our estimate of things within the sphere of our 
knowledge ; and that we must adopt some unit of 
measurement is plain, because otherwise our knowledge 
could not be classified and rendered useful. It is plain, 
for instance, going back to what was said just now, 
that, if we wish to retain some clear and consistent idea 
with regard to the size of our own planet, it would 
not help us if we were at one time to adopt the universe 
•as the unit of measurement, at another time the tiny 
fragment of granite ; such want of permanence in our 
unit of measurement would only lead us into con- 
fusion. To endeavour to decide, then, what unit of 
measurement we should adopt in respect of our know- 
ledge, will be the chief aim of the present lecture. 
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Let me first, however, point out certain corollaries 
of the modern conclusion with regard to knowledge. 
Knowledge is the co-ordination of impressions made 
upon us or sensations produced in us, as individuals, by 
objects external to our consiousness. Upon this basis 
have all religions and philosophies been founded ; the 
formulator of a mythology or a philosophy being simply 
one who, upon the common experiences of his fellows, 
built up a theory to account for those experiences. 
That this statement may appear at first sight incon- 
sistent with the statement made just now to the effect 
that our knowledge is to all intents and purposes infinite, 
is very possible. Such appearance of inconsistency, 
however, will entirely disappear when it is remembered 
that such a thing as a simple sensation is a practical 
impossibility; that not the most commonplace object 
can be the cause of a sensation which is not tempered 
with a greater or less accretion of association — by its 
relationship, that is, to previous sensations ; common 
experience, indeed, teaching us that the sensation which 
acts as an external stimulus may, owing to a difference 
of association, result in precisely opposite acts on the 
part of different persons. And when it is remembered, 
moreover, how unceasing is the succession of our sen- 
sations, whether conveyed to us through the organs of 
sight, or of hearing, or of touch, or through muscular 
tension; and further, that every change in the physical 
universe which is capable of producing in us a sensation 
will be associated by a million persons in a million 
different ways, laying in the consciousness of each the 
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foundation for a greater divergence of future sensations ; 
the correctness of the statement that our knowledge is 
infinite may be more easily understood. Were it pos- 
sible to co-ordinate all the sensations of even one indi- 
vidual, we should probably possess material enough to 
render psychological science the most exact (always 
remembering that no science is absolutely exact) in our 
list ; and the reason why we cannot co-ordinate all the 
sensations of a single individual introduces us to another 
consideration of the highest interest and importance. 
We cannot do so, because, owing to the external 
conditions of his existence, his predetermined constitu- 
tion, and a variety of other causes, each individual pays 
more attention to some sensations than to others. The 
American savage, for instance, who lives in constant 
danger of attack from wild animals or from hereditary 
enemies, will translate the meaning of different sounds 
or of confused footmarks with a fulness and a precision 
which to the civilised European appears nothing short 
of miraculous ; while, on the other hand, the civilised 
European, whose necessities oblige him to make long 
sea-voyages, will astonish the savage by the exhibition 
of a chronometer or an artificial horizon. And it 
must be noticed (partly in defence of a proposition 
which I must immediately put forward) that civilisa- 
tion, which results from accumulating experience, while 
tending to widen knowledge in one direction by putting 
into our hands as simple factors more and more complex 
generalisations of experiences, yet at the same time, by 
making the average individual more satisfied with the 
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conditions surrounding him, narrows the limits of the 
individual's attention to experiences, and consequently 
tends to counteract the advance in knowledge which it 
otherwise encourages. 1 

Our knowledge (which is infinite), then, no matter 
how simple or how complex, is human knowledge ; it 
is obtained, that is to say, through the varied ex- 
periences of individual human beings ; and though of 
course as we advance in civilisation we have more 
complex experiences, and account for the same ex- 
periences in different ways; and though it may be 
that as we thus advance we further develop some 
powers of perception and allow others to deteriorate ; 
still I think it may be said that the knowledge of the 
civilised man and the savage is, qualitatively, one and 
the same. True, the civilised man (or let me say the 
civilised European), being in the possession of more 
complex experiences and associating them differently, 
has more complex methods of accounting for those 
experiences, but he has no other kind of experiences 
to account for. The civilised European may, by 
means of an ingenious apparatus, make the solar heat- 
rays visible, but the savage was equally aware that 
they existed. The civilised European believes that 
the source of light and heat is a solid globe some 

1 Those who have observed the effects of the division of labour 
wiU, I think, be able to confirm this view. The man who can make 
a whole pin is likely to be the mental superior of the man who can 
only make pin-heads ; and yet we consider, whether rightly or not, 
that it is better for us to have our pins aU alike than our workmen 
all different. 
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hundred million miles distant and nearly a million 
miles in diameter ; and yet the sensations which he in 
this manner accounts for are the same as those of the 
savage to whom the sun is a globe of fire inhabited by 
a jealous personality. The civilised European, again, 
may explore the human anatomy in search of the 
causes of disease; and yet the fact of the disease, 
through its consequences, is known as much to the 
savage as to himself ; nor is the savage, indeed, with- 
out his own theories of cause and treatment. And if 
we wish to be convinced of this uniformity of human 
knowledge, we have only to observe, by experiment, 
the utter impossibility of drawing a line of demarcation 
between the savage and the civilised European in 
respect of their power of absolutely accounting for 
phenomena. The savage has his method of accounting 
for phenomena, which no doubt is very false ; yet it 
harmonises with his own intellectual status. The 
civilised European, too, has his method of accounting 
for phenomena which harmonises with his intellec- 
tual status, but which may be as false as that of the 
savage ; for when we have traced phenomena as far 
back towards their origin as the nebular hypothesis or 
the theories of molecular action will carry us, we are 
still as profoundly ignorant of the real causes of phe- 
nomena as is the savage who imagines that solar 
eclipses are caused by the attempt of a monster to 
devour the sun. Divisibility of matter and inter- 
atomic spaces may turn out to be as much super- 
stitions as any of those which we are wont to laugh at ; 
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and it must be remembered, besides, that a high state 
of civilisation by no means necessarily includes a 
highly-developed system of physical science. The 
Greek and the later Hebraic civilisations were as com- 
plex as our own, yet the researches which they 
respectively encouraged were rather in an artistic and 
ethical than in a physical direction ; matters in respect 
of which we are as yet a long way behind ; our ethics 
being those of convenience, our art that of conven- 
tionality. Seeing, then, that this is so — that our 
knowledge is the sum of human experiences — my pro- 
posal is to accept as our unit of measurement for that 
knowledge the individual man ; to regard as much as 
possible the individual man as the fixed and un- 
alterable quantity ; and by that fixed quantity to com- 
pare all that men have done, have thought, have 
suffered, have conjectured ; making the individual man 
the unit of measurement not only for his mental achieve- 
ments, but also for the physical conditions by which he 
is surrounded. It is to this acceptance of the individual 
man as the unit of measurement for our knowledge that 
I would apply the name of Humanism; and, in order 
to understand better the advisability of our doing 
so, let us notice the difficulties into which we shall 
be led if we take for our unit of measurement any- 
thing more complex or anything less so. Both these 
attempts may, I think, be seen existing around us ; 
there being those who would make the individual 
man a mere fractional part of an intensely complex 
machine called society ; and those also, on the other 
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hand, who, by reason of their being constantly occu- 
pied in analytical research, are in some danger of 
making man the mere multiplication of a much inferior 
unit — a danger which is natural, because, as has been 
already pointed out, we cannot help taking as our unit 
of measurement for all objects that come under our 
notice whatever has been most strongly or most 
frequently impressed upon our consciousness. Let us 
first glance at the results of those who lose sight of the 
individual in the society. 

Now that the science of Sociology is a very impor- 
tant one, and one worthy of our very best attention, 
no sound thinker can venture to deny. A very 
limited experience will tell us, unless we are violently 
prejudiced in another direction, that the movements of 
society follow certain fixed laws, the knowledge of 
which will enable us not only to indicate with a large 
proportion of truth the cause of social changes, but 
also enable us to predict to a certain extent the 
social changes that will follow upon the intro- 
duction of certain disturbing influences. To take 
simple instances : it was predicted before last century 
expired that the difference of race and difference of 
interest existing between the Northern and Southern 
portions of the United States of America would bring 
about a disruption; a prediction which was very 
nearly fulfilled ten years ago, and will possibly 
be fulfilled even yet. Or, again, we can trace, with 
tolerable accuracy, the recent political events in France 
to the violent social changes which that country under- 
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went at the commencement of this century. Nor is 
this all ; the science of sociology is eminently in har- 
mony with that doctrine of evolution upon which, it 
might be said, all our most modern philosophy is 
based ; for if men have arrived at their present con- 
dition through the constant action of external forces on 
protoplastic units, continually ascending from a lower 
scale of complexity to a higher, it is impossible to 
believe that at some definite point (as soon, for in- 
stance, as the manufacturer of flint weapons was pro- 
duced) these moulding forces ceased to act, and left 
the individual man with a will as free from predis- 
position as a sheet of new paper from the obscuration 
of writing. On the contrary, we must believe that if 
in the lower stages of our evolution we were governed 
by external forces, we are so governed now also in 
its higher stages; and that therefore the science of 
sociology is a science as soundly based as any with 
which we are acquainted, even though its problems 
maybe in the last degree complicated and, consequently, 
uncertain. But, equally with all other sciences, it has 
a limit ; and the doctrine of evolution, it seems to me, 
teaches us where to look for that limit even while it 
teaches us the value of the science. For let it be 
granted that all forms of life are but manifestations of 
the differentiation of primitive matter; let it be 
granted that what we call our powers of thought, our 
faculties as human beings, are but similar manifesta- 
tions ; then we can understand why our perceptions of 
objects are alike; why we are disposed, within the 
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limits already indicated, to receive similar impressions 
from similar events; why, in short, the science of 
sociology can be formulated. But as little as we can 
imagine the action of moulding forces stopping short 
at a certain stage of our development, just as little 
can we imagine the process of differentiation stopping 
short. Having once been admitted, we can only con- 
ceive of it as going forward (unless of course interrupted 
by forces having a retrograde tendency) unceasingly ; 
dividing matter with greater and greater subtlety in 
respect of its . conditions and relations. And clearly, 
this being so, it of necessity follows that, as the process 
of differentiation goes on, individuals must begin to 
differ from each other more and more in respect of 
their higher qualifications, even though in respect of 
their lower they may be much alike; and when we 
get a marked individual difference, then the science of 
sociology will probably prove untrue. Untrue, that is 
to say, to this extent — that the social formulae which 
applied to the average of one state of society will not 
apply to the individual who is the pioneer of a suc- 
ceeding state. Such an individual is an eccentricity, 
whose existence, though without doubt it expresses 
law, yet cannot be traced to the action of laws 
previously tabulated, and from whose own peculiar 
characteristics, indeed, data must be drawn to enlarge 
and amplify social law before that law can be fitly 
regarded as accounting for his actions. In short, the 
"very nature of social law necessitates that it should be 
continually readjusted, that it should continually be- 
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come more complex as the individuals comprising 
society become more distinct from each other, which is 
exactly the same as saying, 'as their intelligence 
increases.' Would it be advisable, then, to adopt as 
the unit of our measurement, that which, as our 
civilisation advances, is subject, in respect of the 
formulae by which we might express its movements, to 
variations that cannot be predicted ? It would, to say 
the least, be confusing to do so. And there is another 
reason, also, why it would be unwise to do so. Civili- 
sation, as it progresses, tends, as I said just now, to 
suppress individuality, and the suppression of indi- 
viduality means, as Mr. Mill has pointed out so clearly, 
the cessation of progress in knowledge. Now to adopt 
society as our unit of measurement would be neces- 
sarily to render us still more neglectful of individuality 
than even we are now disposed to be, and would there- 
fore be detrimental to the interests of that knowledge 
which we wish should c grow from more to more.' 

How, then, if we were to accept for our unit of 
measurement something less complex than the indi- 
vidual man — if, for instance (to take an extreme case), 
we were to accustom ourselves to speak of the indi- 
vidual man as a conglomeration of protoplastic units ? 
Now we must not lose sight of the fact that very 
possibly man is this; indeed, as it will have been 
observed, I have just accepted this theory as correct ; 
and therefore it might perhaps be said that in order to 
speak and think correctly we must so speak and think 
of ourselves. The reason, however, why we should 

L 2 
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not do so is suggested to us by the known conditions 
of our thought. Possessing only the capacity of being 
conscious of one thing at a time, it is necessary for us, 
if we would think intelligently of a complex object as 
the combination of certain simple factors, to represent 
to ourselves by separate mental acts all the various 
changes which those simple factors have passed 
through during the process of combination. Now to 
do this even in simple cases is extremely difficult, and 
it would be clearly impossible when the stages of pro- 
gression are so innumerable as they must be between 
ourselves and the simplest form of organic existence 
with which we are acquainted. However extensive our 
knowledge, or however great our patience, we should be 
continually hastening the end of the process by over- 
leaping some of its necessary stages ; we should find 
ourselves, indeed, arriving by anticipation at our 
result before we had really gone through the first score 
of such necessary stages ; and if we conscientiously 
bound ourselves down to advance as nearly as possible 
stage by stage, we should still, after an infinite amount 
of labour, find ourselves unpossessed of any terms 
adequate to the expression of those powers and con- 
ditions which we recognise as the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of humanity. It would be utterly im- 
possible, if only by reason of the ludicrousness of such 
an act, to think of man in his higher phases, in his 
analytical research, in his poetry, in his heroism, in 
his depths of passion or of endurance, in terms of pro- 
toplasm — to adopt, in fact, a system of thinking which 
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would compel us to speak of Shakspere as a polyp 
in a highly-developed condition. This would be in- 
finitely more ludicrous than those expressions which 
we meet with in Calvinistic hymns, and which liken 
the individual man to a worm, or to a heap of dust and 
ashes ; and, apart altogether from the ludicrous aspects 
which such a system could be made to assume, it 
would, I think, be one of the most dangerous and mis- 
leading possible. It would be dangerous, because it 
would continually tend to fix our attention on the 
lower parts of our nature instead of on the higher, 
inducing thus a habit of mind which could hardly 
help being hereditarily transmitted in the shape of an 
increased sensuality. And it would be misleading, 
because it would tend to blind us to, and make us care- 
less of, those results of the highest intellectual labour 
which are to be seen in the art and the literature of 
civilised nations." Just as, accepting the three-nerve 
theory of colour sensation, a man with the red nerve 
of the retina destroyed or blunted would receive 
wrong impressions of the colours of objects around 
him ; so by the blunting of our literary perceptions we 
should be always liable to take wrong views of life and 
society; added to which there is the danger of a 
neglect of our literary side bringing about a violent 
reaction to the prejudice of the scientific side. And 
though I have, for the sake of emphasizing better the 
nature of these results, dwelt upon what might be 
called an extreme case, yet the same ludicrous and 
misleading results will not fail to make themselves 
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manifest even if something very much more complex 
than protoplasm, though at the same time less complex 
than the individual man, were to be accepted as our 
unit of measurement. For we shall find, by experi- 
ment, that even to think of the civilised man in terms 
of the savage (in which case the difference in degree 
of complexity is very much less than in the former 
case), the same liability to see things in ludicrous or 
debased aspects is involved ; we should still find our- 
selves without the means of adequately expressing 
those highest results of literature and art whose unit 
is individual human character under its more than 
averagely civilised aspects. For though it might, in 
comparison with the distance between the lowest form 
of organic existence and the lowest form of humanity, 
be said to be a mere step from the lower forms of 
humanity to the higher, still this mere step comprises 
a number of gradations practically as infinite, and 
therefore practically as difficult of representation in 
our consciousness, as those which must be passed 
through on our way upwards from protoplasm to man 
in his most savage condition. 

For such negative reasons as these, then (because 
there would be danger and absurdity involved in taking 
a unit of measurement for our knowledge either more 
complex or less complex)> I would propose that we 
should accept as such a unit of measurement the 
individual man; a unit which, though clearly liable 
to a certain amount of variation, is yet constant in two 
important respects, viz., that all men are possessed of 
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the same organs of sensation, and all have a desire to 
account for their sensations. And, having once adopted 
this unit of measurement, I think we shall find good 
ground for believing that we have been wise in so doing. 
In the first place, our labour in measuring our know- 
ledge is thereby marvellously lessened and simplified ; 
for if knowledge be the co-ordination of human ex- 
periences, then we are possessed in ourselves of the 
means of comprehending the experiences, and con- 
sequently the knowledge, of others — others, not only 
in our own time, but in times long preceding. We 
may feel confident, for instance, that sensations pro- 
duced in us by external objects are qualitatively the 
same sensations, and none other, that those objects 
produce in men of all ages and of all nationalities, even 
though such sensations may be differently associated 
and differently interpreted ; and even then, by reason 
of the proportion that must exist between the intensity 
or frequency of our experiences and the importance 
which we attach to them, if we can arrive at some idea 
of what experiences are most frequent or produce the 
most vivid impressions, we may be able to arrive at 
some idea also of the interpretations that will be put 
upon other experiences. We might guess, for instance, 
that the God of a people quick to revenge a personal 
insult would be a jealous God ; l that by a race of 

1 Hebrew morality, if we are to put confidence in some of the Old 
Testament records, would appear to have been often of a very selfish 
description ; very much resembling, in fact* that of the Kaffir who said 
it was good when he stole other men's wives, and evil when other men 
stole his. 
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strongly sensual propensities the cause of the universe 
would be seen in a sexual relationship ; or that to a 
community of shopkeepers the highest theological 
problem would present itself in the light of a divine 
bargain. But there is an advantage perhaps even 
greater than this to be found in accepting the individual 
man as the unit of measurement for our knowledge. 
Knowledge being the co-ordination of human ex- 
periences, it follows that all matters of opinion, of 
religion, of science, or of art, are merely the surround- 
ing conditions of the universe as seen through the 
medium of human perception. The saying, ' We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen,' is 
absolutely true as applied to ourselves; for we can 
neither speak of nor testify to that which we have not 
known or seen — that which is without the limits of our 
powers of perception. And therefore, when we take 
the individual man as the unit by which to measure 
our knowledge, when, that is, we set to work to com- 
pare all that men have felt, or suffered, or conjectured, 
with the powers of which we are each one individually 
possessed, we are placing ourselves in the very best 
possible position for acquiring a comprehensive view of 
life and thought ; for we are placing ourselves, as it 
were, at the point whence all human modes of thinking 
and acting (often strongly opposed between themselves) 
radiate. Did we wish a proof of this, we might find 
it in some of the works of Shakspere ; who, simply 
through the comprehension of the individual characters 
amid which he moved, has been able to give us pictures 
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of Roman life, which, however far they may be from 
absolute truth, are a hundredfold more real to us than 
those drawn with all that antiquarian carefulness of 
which Ben Jonson was the master. And let us note 
the consequence of thus putting ourselves in the centre 
of human divergencies. We are no longer .perplexed 
with the oppositions between creed and creed ; we no 
longer are compelled, in the belief that one creed must 
be true and all the rest false, to do possible injustice 
to some, or to rate one above its value. All creeds, 
scientific, religious, or social, become to us equally true 
and equally false ; equally true, as expressing human 
interpretations of phenomena ; equally false, as never 
absolutely accounting for phenomena. The only 
absolute truth which we may be said to be possessed of 
is that we experience sensations, and that we have a 
desire (and this is really the most wonderful and un- 
accountable fact of all) to account for those sensations. 
Two things must be observed, however, in connec- 
tion with the statement that* all creeds, looked at from 
this point of view, become to us equally true and 
equally false. First, that of necessity there will be one 
creed, one system of thinking or of accounting for 
phenomena, which will be more true to us than any 
other; and this specialisation is determined, as was 
pointed out in a previous lecture, by race, by climate, 
and, though perhaps in a less degree, by individual 
constitution. To select our own natural method of 
thinking and reasoning, then, and to pursue that 
method consistently, will not be less our duty than to 
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respect and estimate rightly modes of thinking which 
are natural to other races, or other times, or other indi- 
viduals. We have already seen what mischief and 
danger is working among us, owing to the fact that 
the majority of our countrymen profess to retain beliefs 
which practically (and this means naturally) they 
ignore ; and it is not to be doubted that any degree of 
such inconsistency is more or less dangerous. To 
select, then, our own natural system of thinking, and 
consistently to adhere to it, is our duty and our advan- 
tage ; but, on the other hand, we must be careful not 
to let such a selection blind us to the relativity of the 
conclusions we thereby arrive at, nor to the claims of 
other systems of thinking which are natural to other 
races or persons. The naturalist and the artist, though 
both included in the possibilities of human nature, are 
in some sense diametrically opposed to each other with 
respect to their directions of thinking ; yet the artist 
has therefore no right to despise the naturalist, nor 
has the naturalist any right to sneer at matters which 
are the artist's property, and which are scarcely so 
much as dreamed of in his own philosophy. When 
William Blake, led by his high estimate of the value of 
individual skill, said of mechanical inventions, ' These 
things we artists hate,' he expressed a thought which 
was perfectly natural to him ; and yet I do not sup- 
pose that even Blake, with all his visionary tendencies, 
would have advocated the suppression of mechanical 
inventions. And no more ought we, who belong to a 
race whose analytical powers have probably never been 
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equalled, to advocate the suppression, as it were, of 
other modes of thought which at different times and in 
different places have been by their possessors regarded 
as proximately complete and satisfactory. Rather, 
looking from this point which we have taken up, 
measuring all conjectures and actions by the powers of 
the individual man, everything which men have done, 
or thought, or held for true ought to possess for us an 
intense interest and values. ' All houses in which men 
have lived and died,' says the proverb, ' are haunted 
houses ; ' and in like manner all faiths in which men 
have lived and died may and ought still to seem to us 
to be inhabited by that human spirit which once found 
in them its home. And let us observe how strongly 
this feeling harmonises with that conclusion we lately 
arrived at with regard to existing religious opinions 
— that it was useless, and indeed dangerous, to attack 
them. For as long as the • human spirit which con- 
structed them continues to inhabit them, they are not 
dead, and it were sacrilege to touch them ; and when 
that spirit passes out from them, as it inevitably must 
do as time goes on, they die, and to attack them were 
doing no more valiant feat than slaying the slain. 

Rather, then, than unhallow the graves of the past, 
rather than dig up from their quiet resting-places the 
remains of old creeds, to be the scorn and derision of a 
thoughtless crowd, it should be our endeavour to go 
forward with our own development, taking more care 
to be true to ourselves than to discover inconsistencies 
in others. And it should be remembered that if this 
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humanistic method of regarding our knowledge is the 
truest for us, then our advanced opinions of to-day are 
as much the descendants of the crude opinions of 
centuries ago, as we in our better civilisation are the 
children of those Teutonic barbarians whose early rule 
over Europe has been characterised by the name of 
the ' Dark Ages.' To ridicule old beliefs, then, by the 
comparing of them with our present beliefs, is to dis- 
honour our forefathers ; rather than do which it be- 
hoves us to discover whether we can make our modern 
beliefs as adequate to express all gradations of human 
feeling as, in their day, were the old beliefs. This 
inquiry, however, I must reserve for my next lecture. 
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LECTURE VII. 

THE CONSTANCY OF RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 

When we reflect how in animal organisations may be 
found existing, in a rudimentary state, limbs or muscles 
which are fully developed in other organisations totally 
different in outward appearance and adaptability to 
circumstances, we cannot but be lost in astonishment 
at the infinities of time, even in connection with our 
own little planet, which such resemblance in the midst 
of difference makes apparent to us. And when we 
reflect further on those remarkable and complex de- 
velopments of nervous structure that distinguish man 
from all other now existing species, and remember at 
the same moment that the process of evolution becomes 
slower the more complex is the thing to be evolved, 
these infinities of time seem to become multiplied by 
an infinity. For estimating as well as we can the 
length of time during which man must have existed (a 
length of time quite inconceivable to us and inexpres- 
sible except by a conventional symbol), and making 
that space of time the merest fraction of the time which 
must have elapsed before this globe could have been 
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trodden by a human foot, we are compelled to confess 
our utter inability to express, even by a conventional 
symbol, the eternity of whose existence we thus be- 
come conscious. We may talk of hundreds of mil- 
lions of years ; but it would be all the same if we 
were to talk of hundreds of thousands. The two 
quantities are equally unrepresentable in our con- 
sciousness, and therefore undistinguishable from each 
other. 

And, conversely, if an infinity of time is implied in 
the fact even of human existence, it follows that ft 
comparatively short space of time will represent but a 
fractional part of the process of evolution. If we were 
to allow, for instance, that humanity had been in exist- 
ence for one hundred thousand years, of what account 
would a thousand years, the hundredth part of that 
length of time, appear to us ? And yet, on the other 
hand, to count back one thousand years from our own 
day lands us in the midst of what we call, in respect 
of our own race and its civilisation, a barbarous period ; 
a period of ignorance and superstition and cruelty of 
the grossest sort ; a period which is so unhistorical that 
a description of its manners and events can only be 
sketched in the most conjectural and generalising 
manner. Not, indeed, until only half a thousand 
years ago do modern historians admit that we began to 
be civilised ; and, according to our common custom of 
regarding such things, the civilised part of our history 
is that only which we wish to remember, just as the 
man who has risen into aristocratic circles through 
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success in merchandise, objects to be reminded that his 
great-grandfather was a common labourer. And yet, 
as the successful trader who fulfils his highest ambi- 
tion in attaining to the dignity of a peerage may be 
at root not a much better, nor a more refined, nor a 
more respectable man than his great-grandfather, may 
be only the same man with a little external refinement 
added, and possibly a little independence and upright- 
ness lost — so we, in our nineteenth-century civilisation, 
may not be very much different from our barbarous 
forefathers of the fourteenth. 

My own impression is that we are very similar ; and 
yet, lest our common habit of talking contemptuously 
of the ' dark ages ' should have caused me to be mis- 
understood, I have paved the way for this statement 
by showing how small are our historical quantities of 
time compared to those vast periods which even an 
uncivilised man represents. And having expressed 
this opinion I will go on to point out what conclusions 
result from it. We have recently (as I have shown 
in former lectures) come to adopt philosophical beliefs 
which apparently contradict many, or almost all, the 
philosophic beliefs which were entertained by our fore- 
fathers five hundred years ago. Now a philosophic 
belief is not a thing that can stand by itself; we do 
not adopt it merely by accident or mould ourselves 
to it. On the contrary, every philosophic belief is 
moulded by us, is the result of human thought, is 
simply the manner in which men, at some particular 
stage of mental evolution, account for their sensations 
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or experiences — their co-ordinated sensations or expe- 
riences constituting that which they call knowledge. 
Now if (as I have presumed it to be) the know- 
ledge of the civilised European and the savage is 
qualitatively the same (that is to say that the civilised 
European, though possessed of a more complex method 
of accounting for his sensations, has no other kind of 
sensations to account for), much more can this be said 
with regard to the knowledge of the civilised and the 
half-civilised European — the European of the nine- 
teenth, and the European of the fourteenth century. 
Nor is this all, for when we remember that European 
society in the fourteenth century and European society 
in the nineteenth century present two stages (and 
stages, comparatively speaking, not very far apart), in 
the progress of the same civilisation, we must be con- 
vinced that, in spite of our forefathers of the fourteenth 
century being often accustomed to express their 
thoughts in the terms of an alien philosophy whose 
origin and meaning they did not understand, yet the 
manner of thinking in the fourteenth century was none 
other than that employed in the nineteenth century, 
even though unconsciously so. And therefore, when 
we ask what is the significance of the fact that we now 
account for our sensations or experiences in a manner 
apparently different from, and often contradictory to, 
the manner of accounting for similar sensations or ex- 
periences adopted by our forefathers in the fourteenth 
century, the answer to which we must be led is this — 
that we are now expressing in an adequate manner 
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thoughts which have hitherto been but inadequately 
expressed through the formulae of an alien philosophy. 
But this is not the only conclusion we arrive at, nor 
the most important. Some of the grandest discoveries 
of our age in the department of physics are founded 
upon spectral analysis — upon the fact that different 
bodies when in a state of combustion or incandescence 
give out light that is decomposable, by means of 
prisms, into different proportions of the primary 
colours. The same substances in a state of incan- 
descence will produce similar spectra, and, reversely, 
similar spectra imply similar substances in a state of 
incandescence. Nor is it necessary that the intensity 
of combustion should be the same ; even if the heat be 
intense enough to resolve a solid substance into vapour, 
the presence of the vapour will be revealed by a 
( reversed ' spectrum of the incandescent solid being 
obtained; a spectrum, that is to say, in which the 
colours that are characteristic of the solid will be re- 
placed by black spaces. Now, applying this fact to the 
matter under consideration, I will venture to say that 
when the whole thought of two different stages in the 
same civilisation is subjected to the action of what we 
might call a philosophical spectroscope, their spectral 
analyses will be the same, even though the intensity, 
the degree of civilisation, is greater in one case than in 
the other. If, for instance, we find contained in the 
thought of the fourteenth century a strong sense of 
the importance of moral rectitude ; a deep-seated con- 
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viction of the unfailing certitude of the laws of the 
universe; a sense of human littleness in the presence 
of that universe ; a sense, at the same time, of the 
preciousness of humanity ; a strong, yet at times almost 
crushed hope — crushed by reason of the seemingly 
insuperable difficulties in the way of entertaining it — 
that humanity is moving towards some bright and 
noble destiny ; — if, I say, we find these ideas expressed 
in the best and most earnest thought of the fourteenth 
century, then we ought to find them expressed also in 
the best and most earnest thought of the nineteenth; ex- 
pressed, too, not only as well, but better, seeing that our 
philosophic terms are now more adequate, or ought to 
be more adequate, to the expression of those thoughts 
which are natural to us. And if we find these ideas 
expressed in the philosophy of the fourteenth century, 
and yet not in that of the nineteenth, then we shall be 
strongly tempted to conclude (as many earnest though 
perhaps short-sighted men around us say they conclude) 
that the philosophy of the nineteenth century is falsely 
founded, is untrue for us, and must be based upon 
some other and better foundation. 

Now, for my own part, I am a believer in the forms 
of thought of the nineteenth century. I believe that, 
however incorrect and imperfect they may be abso- 
lutely, they are the most true for us as civilised 
Europeans ; and therefore it is my sincere wish to see 
this fact recognised. But however much we may be 
able to trust this modern thought, it would be wrong 
and foolish to hide from ourselves the fact that there 
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are many men and women with whom the moral 
qualities are in excess of the intellectual, and who, 
therefore, not understanding this modern thought, do 
not trust it. Not understanding it in its limitations 
and tendencies, they suspect that it is incapable 01 
harmonising with all their own phases of feeling ; and 
most particularly, (seeing how modern thought is based 
on knowledge which is popularly regarded as exact,) 
incapable of harmonising with those best and most 
complex thoughts which they express to themselves by 
means of the old Hebraistic formulae which we know 
so well. And if their suspicion were correct, I think 
such persons would be right in rejecting modern forms 
of thought and adhering to the old forms, which do in 
some slight degree express feelings which they them- 
selves value. My wish is, however, to show that our 
modern forms of thought and belief are fully as capable 
of expressing all the aspiration, the hope, the humility, 
the moral earnestness, and the reverence of our natural 
thought as Europeans, as these same qualities were 
expressed by the best and most earnest men of the 
fourteenth century. And as it is impossible to make 
an exhaustive examination of every phase of thought 
of the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries, I intend to 
make the comparison alluded to by selecting one par- 
ticular belief of the fourteenth century, and that a 
belief which, possibly, we should at first sight never 
suspect of containing the same elements as any belief 
of the nineteenth century. 

Most persons are acquainted, by name at least, with 

M 2 
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Mozart's Requiem Mass, a composition which has 
the melancholy interest attached to it of being the last 
work of the composer — a work, indeed, left by him in 
an extremely unfinished condition. Most persons 
know also the curious legend connected with its com- 
position — a legend which is probably more than half 
merely fanciful, yet which I will quote as it seems in 
some degree expressive of the tone of mind in which 
the work was undertaken. The composer, whose 
genius never received much recognition while he was 
living, was in bad health, worn out with anxiety and 
labour, and waiting anxiously to see what would 
result from the performance of a new opera (' La 
Clemenza di Tito '), when one day a stranger called at 
his house, who gave no name, but stated that he 
wished a requiem mass composed in memory of a 
dear friend, asking the musician to name his price for 
undertaking the work, and to name a time also when 
the work would be finished. Whether he then and 
there set to work upon the task, seems doubtful ; but 
at any rate, at the expiration cf the time named the 
mysterious stranger appeared again, found the work 
unfinished, and fixed a longer limit for its completion. 
And then, apparently, failing health acting on a nature 
always slightly disposed to be superstitious, the idea 
took possession of the composer's mind that there was 
something unearthly in the whole affair; that this 
mysterious visitor came to warn him of his own death, 
and that it was, in fact, his own ' Requiem,' that he 
was writing. Such is the story, which no doubt is 
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greatly coloured by fancy ; certain it is, however, that 
some amount of mystery has always hung round the 
composition of this work, a work oi which the best 
and most characteristic parts are pronounced by the 
most competent critics to be undoubtedly Mozart's. 
And certain it is, also, that it was one of his last 
works, if not his very last ; that it is a work well 
worthy to be the last effort of a gigantic genius ; that 
those best and most characteristic parts of it to which 
I have alluded are perhaps the grandest possible musical 
expression of Roman Catholicism in its deepest and 
widest and best sense ; and that they are still able, and 
probably always will be able, to reflect to the European 
mind the grandest conceptions of which it is naturally 
capable, traversing the whole scale of what, for want 
of a better word, may be called religious feeling; 
grandeur, responsibility, reverence, humility, self- 
abasement, fear, and hope, all in it combining to make 
up a magnificent and harmonious whole. 

And now let us notice what the best and most 
characteristic parts of this great work illustrate. 
They are set to the words of that well-known Latin 
hymn (a hymn written about the fourteenth century 
or perhaps earlier), which, beginning with the line 
' Dies irce> dies illaj represents the manner in which 
the most earnest minds of the age in which it was 
written regarded the expectation, then most certainly 
a real one, of a day of divine vengeance and recom- 
pense. Now this belief in the approach of a day of 
judgment had found a place among christian doctrines, 
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as we have seen, from the very foundation of Chris- 
tianity ; only let us notice what a new complexion it 
assumed under altered circumstances. With the 
first converts to Christianity — men who were as sheep 
in the midst of wolves, persecuted and despised, sepa- 
rated in well-doing from the sensuality around them 
— no thought was more capable of inspiring them with 
feelings of exultation, of triumph, and of eager expec- 
tation than this promise, as they held it, of a speedy 
revelation of judgment from heaven. But very 
different were the feelings it excited in those, who, 
fourteen centuries later, strove amid the growing 
luxuriousness of Christianity to maintain a life worthy, 
as they thought, of the Christian name. Having been 
led by the strong moral sense which was natural to 
them as Teutons to admire the asceticism of those 
Hebraic maxims which they had by chance adopted, 
they compared the world around them by the standard 
of those maxims and saw that its moral condition, 
even as represented by the best men among them, was 
anything but elevated. And hence the thought of the 
day of judgment became a thought not of triumph, 
but of terror. The question in each earnest mind no 
longer was ' When shall God descend to rescue us from 
our enemies ? ' but rather, ' When God descends in 
judgment how shall I fare before him ? ' I will quote 
at length the hymn referred to, and the manner in 
which it expresses this latter idea will be easily apparent. 1 

1 In spite of the legends that connect this hymn with the name of an 
Italian, it is impossible not to believe that it was at least written under 
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Dies irae, dies ilia 
Solvet saeclum in favilla ; 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 

Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. 

Tuba, mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 

Mors stupebit, et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura. 

Liber scriptus proferetur 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quern patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix Justus sit securus ? 

Rex tremendse majestatis 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salve me, fons pietatis. 

Eecordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuae viae, 
Ne me perdas ilia die. 

Quaerens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus ; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 

Juste Judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 



Teutonic influence ; and if that be the original which is to be seen on a 
tablet in a church at Mantua, it seems equally impossible not to connect 
with it the fact that, about the very time when the hymn may be 
supposed to have been written, the Cathedral of Milan was being built 
by a German architect. 
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Ingemieco tanqnam reus ; 
Culpa rubet vultus meus ; 
Supplicanti parce, Deus. 

Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 

Preces mese non sunt dignse ; 
Sed tu bonus fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 

Inter oves locum prsesta, 
Et ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 

Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 1 

Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinia, 
Gere curam mei finis. 

Lacrymoea dies ilia, 
Qua resurget ex favilla 
Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce Deus. 

Pie Jesu, Domine, 

Dona eis requiem. 

Now of course to us, a small part of whose scientific 
knowledge may be formulated in far grander phra- 
seology than can be used for the purposes of the most 
elevated modern Theism, the theology of this hymn 
seems childish and trifling enough. But it is not with 
the theology we have to do ; what we have rather to 
ascertain is this — what are the human ideas contained 
in the hymn, and what is their value ? And in the 

1 It is well to remember that the idea expressed here has quite a 
different value to that taught now from some Galvinistic pulpits. 
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first place we must ascertain what is the nature of the 
idea therein expressed of the government of the 
universe, for through the answer to this question we 
shall be able to obtain more reliable answers to others. 
Now though there is no special expression of this idea 
throughout the whole hymn, yet the whole hymn is 
expressive of the idea that the universe (which, it 
must be remembered, was, at the time when this hymn 
was written, regarded as little more than this single 
planet), is governed by a power whose laws are all- 
pervading, immutable, and inexorable. There is 
never once in the course of the whole hymn so much 
as a hint at the possibility of man's being able to affect 
the laws of the universe ; and, on the other hand, 
nothing can be more emphatic than the expression of 
the belief that man must yield to those laws, moral as 
well as physical, or be crushed. There is, in short, 
expressed throughout the whole hymn that sense of 
human weakness which has modernly been translated 
as ' a stern regard for facts,' and which is one of the 
most remarkable qualities of' the Teutonic mind — a 
quality which has recently led it to reject beliefs which, 
at a previous stage of its development, that same 
quality forced it to accept. Calvinism, which has 
been so widely adopted, yet so narrowly understood, in 
Scotland, is a result of the same quality of mind ; and 
it is much. to be dreaded that when Scotland, as may 
be believed will soon be the case, throws off the 
religion at present prevailing, the same regard for 
facts untempered by imagination which led her to 
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adopt the most gloomy and inhuman side of Calvinism, 
will then lead her to adopt the most inhuman form of 
scientific philosophy. But, however this may be, we 
cannot help regarding this quality of the Teutonic 
mind as one of the greatest value and importance, 
because it is that which gives the whole tone to our 
growing philosophy. 

And now let us notice that this stern regard for 
facts, coupled with the beliefs respecting the extent of 
the universe and the nature of God that prevailed in 
the fourteenth century and earlier, made the idea of a 
day of judgment an absolute necessity. God was not 
to the Teutons as he was to the later Hebrews or the 
Alexandrine Greeks — an all-pervading essence or 
spirit ; but a personality as strongly defined in their 
conceptions as was the Scandinavian Odin in the con- 
ceptions of their forefathers; a personality whose 
supposed omniscience and omnipotence had yet to be 
helped out by the aid of a host of messenger angels, 
just as the keen senses of Odin were supplemented by 
the two ravens that brought him news of the pro- 
ceedings upon earth. God being thus limited in the 
thoughts of men, though openly confessed as infinite 
in power, it could not but be believed, if his govern- 
ment was to be regarded as being in any way real, 
that one day he would descend to the earth to enter 
into strict account with those who had hitherto been 
to a certain extent left to themselves. And, to an 
earnest mind, what a mental picture would that day 
represent ! Would not the earth and even the heaven 
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dissolve to ashes at the approach of him whose wrath 
was as a consuming fire ? Would there not indeed be 
panic and trembling among the living to see the judge 
ascend his throne, and the awful preparations made for 
universal judgment? The very dead must rise to 
stand at the bar ; not a solitary inhabitant should be 
left in all the vast acres of sepulchral homes. And 
then, amid the confusion and convulsions of nature, 
Death himself, even, being stupified into inactivity, 
the book of record would be opened — the book that 
contained, as it might be thought, the fixed and immu- 
table laws of God upon the one page, the deeds of men 
upon the other. Vain then would it be for any to 
hope that a single act would be passed over or lost 
sight of; as the laws of God, which were written on 
one page of the book, had been around him and within 
him at every instant of his existence, so the act and 
even the thought of every instant would be found 
indelibly engraven on the other page. 

To such forecastings as these, it seems to me, the 
earnest Teutonic mind of the fourteenth century would 
inevitably be led in the coupling together of its natural 
respect for facts with its ideas of the constitution of 
the universe ; and when this combination of ideas was 
further coloured by the keen moral sense which is also 
natural to the Teutonic mind, the depth of fear and self- 
abasement miorht be said to be reached : — 



-*©* 



Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quern patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix Justus sit securus? 
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" The just, the perfectly upright, of whom there are 
few, if any, and among whom my conscience tells me 
I cannot be numbered?" But at this point another 
characteristic of the Teutonic mind came into play 
which served to relieve the dark depth of self-abasement 
and anguish. A sense of the preciousness of individual 
humanity (I know not by what other name to call it) 
is as much a quality of the Teutonic mind as the other 
qualities already alluded to ; a quality which, entering 
largely into the mental constitution of the Englishman 
and the North German, has prevented England and 
northern Germany from ever being the scene of such 
extremes of political or ecclesiastical tyranny as have 
existed, and still exist, in other parts of Europe. And 
this sense of the preciousness of humanity has had an 
effect on religion which is worth noticing. Evangelical 
Christianity, as it is called — Christianity, that is, which 
centres upon the doctrine of the Atonement, upon the 
idea that God became man in order to save man, has 
never been really popular in Europe except in its 
most Teutonic portions — North Germany, Scandinavia, 
and England. And why ? Because the idea that it 
was necessary for God himself to interfere in order to 
save man from divine judgment, and that God would 
interfere, and had interfered, to that end, could never 
have been popularly adopted except among those who 
added to their respect for facts and their keen moral 
sense, a sense of the preciousness of humanity. If man 
were so weak before the universe and the unbending 
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laws of God, only God could save him, and that 
freely : — 

Bex tremendae majestatis 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis. 

And then, again, if man was so precious that God 
himself would condescend to save him, surely man 
must be saved for some purpose : — 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuae vise, 
Ne me perdas ilia die. 

Quaerens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus ; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 

This idea of the preciousness of humanity is the key 
to the rest of the hymn from this point to the end. 
And yet that quality of the Teutonic mind to which 
I at first alluded — the respect for facts — enters into 
contention with the conviction of the preciousness of 
humanity, and ultimately will scarcely allow that 
conviction room for expression. That for man, in his 
weakness before the inexorable laws of God, in his 
blind offending against those laws, and yet in his 
preciousness as something which, having been brought 
certain steps forward in a progress towards perfection 
(for to be saved was to be made perfect) — that for man 
there remained any certain and better destiny seems, 
in the last stanzas of the hymn, to be reduced almost to 
a hope against hope ; to be regarded as a prospect 
with respect to which man could say nothing, satisfying 
himself rather with doing his duty as far as he could 
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see it, and leaving such matters to be decided by 
powers superior to his own. 

Thus we have, by means of such a philosophic spectro- 
scope as we could afford, analysed the most real and 
earnest thought of the fourteenth century, and found 
that it is composed principally of these several factors 
— an acknowledgment of the immutableness of the laws 
of the universe (or, as I have translated it, a stern 
regard for facts) ; a sense of human littleness and 
weakness in the presence of those laws ; a keen moral 
sense (I do not mean an intuition) ; a conviction of the 
preciousness of individual humanity ; and a struggling 
hope of progression towards some better destiny than 
could at that moment be conceived of-— a destiny which 
the earnest thinker of the fourteenth century, weary 
of the restless and troubled state of the society around 
him, figured to himself as an eternal rest. It remains 
now to be seen, whether, analysing the most real and 
earnest thought of the nineteenth century, we shall find 
it to be composed of the same elements, or, more 
strictly speaking, resolvable into the same elements ; 
for as the light which we break up into colours with a 
prism can never without loss be compounded again out 
of colour into light, so, though we may discover what 
ideas are included in the thought of any given time, 
we cannot so easily out of those ideas create the living 
reality of thought which shapes the civilisations of the 
world. Does, then, the most real and earnest thought 
of our time include these five ideas which I have 
enumerated? If it does, then we may trust it as being 
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the thought that is most adapted for our requirements, 
and under the guidance of which we shall not fail to 
arrive at a full and complete expression of our special 
character as members of the great European family. 

To my mind, not only does our modern thought 
express and include the same ideas, but it expresses 
them more intensely ; as, indeed, it ought to do if, as 
I have shown is the case, we are now in the possession 
of a philosophy of our own, and therefore a philosophy 
more adequate to the expression of the ideas natural to 
us. It is needless for me, as I deemed it necessary 
to do in respect of the thought of the fourteenth 
century, to define what are our modern beliefs and 
conceptions with regard to the universe and its govern- 
ment ; most persons know pretty well what they are ; 
and, indeed, my previous lecture on Theism, Atheism 
and Pantheism, I think, expressed these beliefs and 
conceptions with tolerable accuracy. Do we, how- 
ever (being in the possession of such beliefs), feel 
compelled to the same acknowledgment of our own 
insignificance and helplessness before the universe and 
its laws, as was expressed by our forefathers of the 
fourteenth century ? Has our regard for facts in any 
way deteriorated ? A million tongues, I could imagine, 
would be eager to answer this latter question in the 
negative ; to say that so far from our regard for facts, 
the feeling of our own helplessness, being diminished, 
our modern conceptions of the universe have made it a 
thousandfold more intense. And it is not difficult to 
see why this should be so. As long as the guidance 
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of the universe was vested in a personality, however 
much the prophet might declare that ' God was not a 
man that he should repent/ yet the known possibility 
of the most inexorable man repenting, changing his 
mind, as we call it, could not but prevent the unchange- 
ableness of God, and consequently of the laws of the 
universe, from ever being regarded as absolute ; and 
hence, it may be surmised in passing, arose the belief 
in the possibility of miracles. But for us, whose research 
utterly forbids us to see the reins of law gathered up 
in the hands of an anthropomorphous personality ; 
whose research has shown us how exact in their working, 
how illimitable in their application, are the laws which 
determine the most minute or the most stupendous 
changes in the relations of matter — for us it is absolutely 
impossible to do otherwise than to regard as inexorably 
absolute the immutableness of those laws which we 
endeavour, so blindly and so feebly, to trace back 
towards their primary manifestations. We must perish, 
we feel, but they must endure ; and though the whole 
of our race were reduced from civilisation to savagery 
(a change which a comparatively slight alteration of 
the physical conditions surrounding us would suffice 
to produce), though the whole human race should 
be buried beneath mountains of ice or withered up 
by some sudden accession of solar heat, yet such a 
catastrophe as this would be to the universe no more 
important an event than the wiping of a wineglass is 
to ourselves. 

Far more intensely, then, than fourteenth-century 
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thought could ever express such ideas, does our modern 
thought express the immutableness of the laws that 
govern the universe and our own insignificance before 
them. Is our moral sense, however, so adequately ex- 
pressed? Some modern writers deny this utterly; and, 
in their dread at losing hold of moral responsibility, 
will even cling to a Theistic creed which probably they 
would otherwise renounce. That their fear is un- 
founded I am convinced, and will endeavour only in a 
few words at present to indicate the grounds of that con- 
viction. Under previously existing systems of morality, 
wrong doing was regarded as the infraction of the laws 
erf a personal God ; but, lest humanity should destroy 
itself by blind infractions of those laws, an attribute 
called mercy, has been added to the nature of this 
personal God, empowering him to forgive sins. ' If 
thou, Lord/ said the Hebrew, * wilt be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss, who may abide it? ' Such is the 
basis of the moral system which obtains most at the 
present day. But, following the guidance of scientific 
research, the most real and earnest thought of our time 
discards this notion. There is no action, it says, that 
does not produce its exactly proportionate consequences; 
there is no such thing as repentance, as mercy, in the 
universe, even though between man and man it may 
be said to exist ; nor is there such a thing as a sin 
against God. But sin, or offence, there is against each 
individual's best self, against his surrounding society, 
against his elevation in the scale of human life ; and 
upon such offences the immutable laws of the universe, 

N 
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existing within himself as much as without, take the most 
exact and inexorable vengeance. Nor is it necessary, 
as under the Theistic code of morals, that the offence 
should be committed knowingly ; ignorance is not re- 
garded as a sound defence at the bar of natural law. 
Every prison, every asylum, in the country is a court 
where the judgments of the laws around us, laws 
which are their own administrators, may be seen re- 
corded. And can it be for a moment doubted that 
the more certain the punishment the greater its deter- 
rent effect ? Is it not logical to presume that a power 
which can repent and forgive will be less regarded than 
a power which can neither feel compassion nor grant 
forgiveness? In other words, is not the necessity 
for moral rectitude far more intensely expressed in the 
thought of the nineteenth century than in that of the 
fourteenth? 

While, however, our modern thought expresses more 
intensely these three ideas already enunciated, will it 
express at all that sense of the preciousness of individual - 
humanity, which we found was expressed in the hymn 
already quoted? Here, again, we are enabled to 
answer in the affirmative; and we are enabled also to 
say that what was a dim guess to our forefathers is a 
comparatively clear fact to ourselves. For the crown- 
ing work of modern thought is the theory of evolution 
— a theory which, even though not absolutely provable, 
is as necessary for the completion of our modern philo- 
sophy as the doctrine of Redemption was necessary to 
the religious thought of the fourteenth century. With* 
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out the doctrine of the Redemption middle-age religion 
would have been a despair; without the theory of 
evolution modern science would have been a con- 
fusion. And it is through the theory of evolution 
that we learn the preciousness of individual humanity ; 
for that theory teaches us to look on all existing 
organisations as the results of differentiation ; as the 
offspring (if I may use the term) of one form of 
matter ; and teaches us also to regard that organisa- 
tion as the most perfect which is the most complex. 
How excellent a thing, then, being so complex, is 
human nature; how excellent, not as being merely the 
selected favourite of an overruling power (as our fore- 
fathers held it to be), but how excellent in itself f If 
the earnest thinker of the fourteenth century had pos- 
sessed a knowledge of the theory of evolution, he would 
not only have guessed or conjectured that humanity was 
precious, but he would have known, approximately, 
the reason why it was precious, and consequently he 
would have expressed in far more certain words than 
he was wont to employ, his belief in the preciousness 
of humanity. And therefore we may well say that this 
idea of the preciousness of humanity is more intensely 
expressed in our modern thought, than ever it was 
in the thoughts of those times which we call super- 
stitious and barbarous. And that it is individual 
humanity that is precious to us, we know : for society 
being made up of individuals, upon the elevation of the 
individual the elevation of society depends. 

Only one question now remains to be answered ; 
h 2 
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only, as I might say, one portion of the two spectra to 
be compared. We have seen how in the thought of 
the fourteenth century the hope of a better human 
destiny, which resulted from the belief in the precious- 
ness of humanity, struggled with, and was almost 
crushed by, that stern regard for facts which is so 
striking and valuable a quality of the Teutonic mind. 
And do we not share this sense of struggle? Do not 
all the facts we can accumulate seem to make impossible 
every picture of such a destiny which we can represent 
to ourselves in terms of things that we know, while at 
the same time we cannot get rid of the conviction, or 
feeling, or belief, or hope, that what ha& come so far in 
a progression towards excellence will progress still 
farther ? True, we can without very much difficulty 
imagine society, imagine the race, going forward 
in its progression towards better social conditions; 
but what can we imagine with regard to this indi- 
viduality or personality of ours which, as I said on 
a previous occasion, is so precious a thing to us, and 
is the result of such a long labour of differentiation, 
first physical, then mental ? As far as research will 
lead us, we can predict nothing for it but annihi- 
lation, nothing but a casting out from the presence 
— the consciousness — of those laws to trace which and 
observe which is now its glory and delight. And yet, 
in spite of what we can predict for our individuality, 
we cannot help having a belief or a hope, which we 
cannot and dare not formulate, that in some conditions 
of the universe which are beyond the limits of our 
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knowledge, there is a possibility of the prolongation of 
our personal consciousness, to use the term ; and if a 
prolongation, surely, in accordance with the great 
modern doctrine of evolution, a prolongation in its 
nature better and loftier than any state of being which 
we can at present conceive of. But with regard to 
this matter also, as with regard to the others, we can 
only take up the mental position of our forefathers. If 
with them such a hope struggled with much that 
seemed to contradict it, far more intense must be the 
feeling of struggle to us, who recognise so many 
more reasons why the hope or belief may be fallacious, 
Like them we can only be mute upon this matter ; we 
can only leave it, as they left it, in the hands of a 
power or powers superior to our own ; striving even 
more than they to do our duty as far as we can see 
it, and possessed of much more reason for feeling sure 
that the laws under which we have been brought so 
far will not fail to complete their work. Walking 
thus in darkness, it is our high privilege to feel sure 
that there is light around us, even though our mental 
eyes are blinded to the perceiving of it ; walking thus 
ever with the things of to-day, it is our privilege to 
feel sure that the things of to-morrow will not be less 
controlled by a system of laws of which we ourselves 
form a part. 

O that a man might know 
The end of this day's business, ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth, that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

HOW TO ADVANCE. 

It is now time that we should, from the conclusions we 
have already arrived at, endeavour to draw some con- 
clusions of a more practical sort; for it would seem 
unnatural if, having begun with deciding how we are 
to act with respect to religious systems that are passing 
away, we were to say nothing at all with regard to 
what may in a sense be called the religion that is 
springing up around us ; and that there must be some- 
thing which will be to us as a religion, something 
which must take precedence of all other interests and 
considerations, seems undoubted. For by our natural 
constitution we cannot help putting some one thing 
first in importance beyond all others ; and if, by any 
want of circumspection, we give the first place to 
something which is unworthy of that place, we shall 
be in imminent danger of undoing in ourselves and in 
our children much or all that has by those preceding 
us been done for ourselves. To endeavour, then, to 
determine what ought in the future to be our highest 
estimate of duty, will be a not unfitting conclusion of 
this series of lectures. 
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And now let me say a few words about a word. I 
have to this lecture given the title ' How to advance/ 
and a little reflection will tell us that, if we wish to 
adjust our language to the widest philosophical pro- 
blems of the day, this question is the great question 
we have to answer. But let us be quite clear that we 
understand the meaning of the word. To advance 
means to progress from the simple to the complex. It 
was an advance in the art of music, for instance, when 
single voices or instruments were first used in com- 
bination ; it is an advance in the art of poetry when 
metaphors that formerly required a whole sentence 
for their expression, are expressed in a single word — a 
species of advance which perhaps is Tennyson's best 
contribution to English literature. But is the word 
always used in this sense? We hear it sometimes 
said of men and women that they are * advanced 
thinkers,' and the only claim to the title seems often 
to be that they have reduced to vapour by the keen 
acid of scepticism the only beautiful thoughts they 
once possessed, and have never been able to replace 
that lost beauty with any other. Could we call this an 
advance ? It is to be feared that it is rather a retro- 
gression. For whatever simple facts the lower portion 
of our intellect may entertain as being true, there can 
be no doubt that a sense of beauty is a thing which, 
being entertained by the higher and more complex 
portion of our intellect, is a higher and better thing 
than a whole mass of simple facts. Wordsworth, 
when he said that his heart ' danced with the daffodils,' 
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expressed something far better worth experiencing — 
knowing, that is — than the botanical knowledge which 
would reduce a daffodil to a mere symbol of classifies 
tion ; so also the man to whom the notes of a violin 
are suggestive of passions and sufferings, and inex* 
plicable interweavings of brightness and beauty, is 
possessed of an infinitely higher knowledge than some 
other man who could explain the whole mechanical 
process by which the sound was produced. 1 And so, 
also, the man who once drew to himself some hope and 
beauty by believing the old religious creeds which are 
now passing away (unless indeed he only held by 
them for respectability's sake), but who now rather 
boasts of his knowledge of the coarse and common-* 
place materials of which, perhaps, some of them have 
been originally composed, cannot be regarded as 
having advanced — cannot but be regarded as in 
extreme danger of retrogression. 

It is important that we should not deceive ourselves 
upon this point; and especially important because 
there is of necessity at present a great desire for 
analysing. We are, as a race, beginning to realise 
our analytical power, and it is only natural that we 
should rejoice in our strength. But not the less must 
it be remembered that analytical research can be only 
used as a stepping-stone to synthetical action ; that in 
the acquisition of analytical knowledge we can only 

1 Unless, indeed, the analyst were such a man as Professor Tyndall, 
with whom the synthetical power seems to be as much developed as the 
analytical. 
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regard ourselves as advancing, if we are acquiring it 
with the intention of making use of it in an opposite 
direction to that in which analysis leads us. We 
being as we are, and having grown to our present 
mental position almost or quite unconsciously, it cer- 
tainly behoves us to correct our old superficial and 
often erroneous conceptions of what we are ; but this 
chiefly (I might say only) for the purpose of dis- 
covering what we may and ought to be. And, there- 
fore, if we wish to advance, if we wish to fulfil our 
civilisation, we can never too often remind ourselves 
(as I said on a previous occasion) of the grandeur and 
magnitude of the task before us ; never too often 
correct our tendency to be overwhelmed by the 
accumulating results of analysis, by asking what 
corresponding synthetical idea such and such facts, 
arrived at analytically, suggest. If, for instance, 
analysis teaches us that we can be only conscious of 
one impression at once, that in matters of thought we 
cannot serve two masters ; this ought to suggest to us 
the necessity of guiding ourselves in the future by the 
one idea which is most real and valuable to us. Or if 
by analysis we seem to arrive at the conclusion that 
modern religious opinions, which are in many respects 
complex and beautiful, are founded on antique notions 
of the crudest and possibly in some cases of the 
grossest kind ; this conclusion ought to suggest to us 
the greater complexity and beauty of those ruling 
ideas amid which we shall presently be walking. Or 
if, again, we learn analytically that all forms of life, so 
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marvellously different now, have resulted from one 
form of matter, this ought to warn us that we cannot, 
in the time before us, value too highly individuality of 
human character. 

We might say, then, that one of the most necessary 
conditions of our advance is the entertaining of a 
strong conviction that we are advancing ; the enter- 
taining, in other words, of a strong and earnest hope 
for the future. And having laid down this general 
condition, we can now go on to consider what other 
conditions are necessary for our advance. Now there 
is one matter in respect of which we may at first sight 
seem to be in danger of suffering a loss by entertaining 
the conclusions of modern scientific philosophy. There 
ia no denying the fact that, to most persons now living 
around us, the belief in a personal God is a belief to 
give up which would be to do themselves a serious 
injury. And the reason of this is obvious. Human 
personality is the highest thing we have experienced ; 
all the thoughts and feelings which are most pleasur- 
able to us connect themselves with human personality. 
Everything which we can imagine as best, or wisest, or 
most beautiful, is the best, or wisest, or most beautiful 
in a human sense; and the saying, therefore, of 
Voltaire, € that men had made God in their own image,' 
however he might have intended it, does not really 
contain a reproach to humanity, but rather a compli- 
ment ; for it expresses the fact that men have always 
been convinced that the ruling power of the universe 
must be something better than themselves ; something 
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better, because, though they attributed to that power 
feelings and qualities like their own, they always 
attributed those feelings and qualities in their best and 
fullest manifestation; so that though God was hu- 
manly constructed, he could yet be well imagined as 
superior to every individual human being. Nor have 
men ever attributed to God qualities or feelings which 
they themselves regarded as otherwise than good. 
Those who asserted that God was jealous of his 
honour, thought it a virtue to be jealous of their own, 
and those who formulated the Christian doctrine of 
the Atonement, thereby expressed, among other things, 
their own sense of the inviolable sacredness of a given 
^pledge or promise. 1 To those, then, who are accus- 
tomed to combine all that they deem best in humanity 
into an ideal image, and to reverence that ideal image 
as the supreme power of the universe, an injury would 
be done if they were persuaded to relinquish such a 
creed for a belief in force, because the idea of force 
does not awaken in their consciousness such high asso- 
ciations as are awakened by the idea of intelligence. 
They can imagine a high human intelligence; they 
can associate such an intelligence with an immovable 
justice and a spotless purity; and they can reverence 
deeply the personality so constructed. But force, 
the blind mover of machinery, they could not rever- 

1 A curious illustration of this may be seen in the case of John 
Bradford, one of the most noted Protestant preachers who suffered 
tinder Queen Mary. Such confidence was placed in his respect for his 
promise that, only a short time before his execution, he was allowed to 
visit Oxford from London on parole. 
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ence, except as issuing from the hand, as it were, of a 
personality : in which case their belief would of course 
be unaltered ; and, on the other hand, if their belief 
did undergo an alteration, if they were to dethrone 
the personality and put force in its place, their 
reverence would be gone. For, as I have f aid, the 
associations awakened in most minds by the idea of 
force are not those of the highest order, being im- 
measurably inferior to those associations which are 
awakened by the idea of that method of human action 
which we call will ; and, as an unlimited and beneficent 
will is the grandest attribute which we can assign to a 
personality, and as we cannot reverence anything 
which is inferior to our grandest, loss of reverence 
would be the certain result to most persons of the 
establishment of force (using this idea as an example 
of others similar) as the ruling power of the universe 
in the place of a personal God. And loss of reverence 
means loss of hope and loss of earnestness, because 
hope and earnestness are only possible when we can 
conceive of ourselves as containing, in our highest 
development of to-day, the potentiality of a higher 
development in the future — a conception almost im* 
possible to arrive at under the supposition that the 
ruling power of the universe is a force which is inferior 
in quality to our own will. And as loss of hope and 
earnestness — loss of trust in our future — would cer- 
tainly lead to retrogression rather than to advance, it 
may be well asked how this apparent necessity of' 
believing in a personal God is to be reconciled with 
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the fact (pointed out in the lecture on Theism) that 
such a belief has become impossible for us. 

The necessity that, in order to avoid loss of hope 
and earnestness (in order to avoid retrogression, that 
is to say), we should believe in a personal God, is only 
an apparent necessity ; the real necessity is that we 
should retain our reverence. But reverence for what? 
Clearly for that reality which we cannot but feel con- 
fident lies behind appearances, but which is totally 
beyond our powers of comprehension ; and if we can 
show that in regarding the supreme power of the 
universe as a personality we are limiting our reverence, 
then it will become possible for us to abjure Theism 
in its modern sense, and yet increase our reverence. 
And here, as in other instances, the afflicter be- 
comes the comforter; 'the philosophy that teaches us 
the impossibility of retaining our belief in a personal 
God, teaches us also that to indulge such a belief is to 
limit our reverence, and not to preserve it. For we 
have learnt what personality means — we have learnt 
that the rock from which we have been hewn is the 
same rock from which have been quarried all the forms 
of existence, organic and inorganic, which affect our 
consciousness. The act of the skilful workman in 
putting a watch together is, we have learnt, only a 
manifestation of the action of matter in a highly 
complex condition; upon matter in a much simpler 
form ; using the word * only ' in that comparative sense 
in which alone it can be used. Freedom of will, 
too, we have learnt to be a myth; for we are 
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conditioned and governed on all sides by forces over 
which we have not the smallest control ; whose behests, 
indeed, we are fulfilling even when we are most 
boasting of our freedom. Seeing, then, that our own 
personality, even though a thing in itself so infinitely 
complex and beautiful, has thus originated, is thus 
governed and thus conditioned, can it be reverential in 
us to assert that the supreme power of the universe 
has such an origin, is thus conditioned and thus 
governed ? Or, apart altogether from reverence, is it 
logical ? For that which is supreme must of necessity 
be absolutely free, absolutely ungoverned by any 
external forces, absolutely unconditioned by any laws 
or limits of existence ; if we conceive of it as otherwise 
we immediately deprive it of supremacy, for we make 
it dependent on some other power which will then be 
proximately supreme. Logically, then, it is impossible 
for us to conceive of the supreme power of the universe 
as a personality ; and, to come back to the question of 
reverence, it will be seen that to make anything 
supreme or all-powerful which is itself subject to 
government, would be to do neither more nor less 
than to reduce our religion to fetishism. True, as 
long as we could conceive of our own will as free, we 
might without irreverence conceive of the supreme 
power of the universe as a personality; but now, 
when even the most strenuous upholder of the per- 
sonality of the supreme power is compelled to confess 
that his own will is to a great extent, and to an almost 
unlimited extent, conditioned — that it is only approxi- 
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mately free within certain narrow limits, and that even 
within those limits it shows signs of being affected in 
accordance with fixed laws : — surely to conceive of the 
supreme power as existing in a personal form must 
seem the most irrevential act of which we can be guilty. 
To renounce Theism, then, is not to lessen our reve- 
rence, but possibly to increase it. I say € possibly,' 
because it behoves us to be very careful that we really 
do thus increase it ; and above all things we must not 
deceive ourselves. And if, therefore, we found any- 
one who, having renounced the idea of a personal God 
in order to be in harmony with the published conclu- 
sions of modern research, had in doing so impaired also 
his sense of his own value as a personality, who in 
consequence did not feel himself hindered from talking 
or thinking of himself as a manifestation of force or a 
high power of protoplasm ; we should be right in con- 
cluding that to such a man, reverence, with its collate- 
rals of earnestness and hope, had undergone a deterior- 
ation in the rejection of his old Theistic belief. We 
should feel it to be our duty to say to such a man : € Go 
back to your old belief, and learn to understand it first, 
if you can ; endeavour to realise the value and meaning 
of those personal feelings which have induced former 
believers in a personal God to give forth religious 
utterances which to all eternity will stand as the co- 
efficients of the loftiest human feeling ; and when you 
have really learnt to appreciate yourself and the mean- 
ing of the creed which you so wrongly despise, then it 
will be time to think about adopting another.' But if, 
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on the other hand, we found anyone who, having in 
the light of modern science and philosophy realised hi& 
own greatness and value — realised the fact that in the 
word s only,' as applied to the physical basis of life and 
thought, there lies a secret and a mystery infinitely 
transcending in depth and grandeur any mere meta- 
physical creed that has ever been formulated — who, 
speaking and thinking of himself as a man in the fullest 
and loftiest sense, yet feels that as a man, as a person- 
ality, he is helpless before the governing power of the 
universe ; that his highest thought is incapable of con- 
ceiving that power, or even the nature of that power — 
confessing, with the Hebrew of old, that such knowledge 
is too wonderful for him and that he cannot attain to it; 
and if we found such a man lamenting that he could 
not retain his old belief in a personal God, fearing lest 
his reverence was suffering thereby; we should feel 
certain that by his apparent decay of reverence was 
implied the accession of a reverence infinitely deeper. 
We should know that it was our duty to say to that 
man : ' You have been faithful hitherto to your highest 
conceptions ; be faithful to them still. You feel* that 
the power which is manifested in the universe is some- 
thing which altogether transcends your loftiest concep- 
tions ; is something which is as far above your own 
personality as that personality is above the simplest 
form of matter conceivable. Go forward in this belief, 
and openly confess it, and by your greater reverence 
put to shame that lesser reverence, often bordering on 
irreverence, which, under the name of Theism, asserts 
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that that which is limited and conditioned can create and 
govern a universe which we can only conceive of as 
infinite.' 

How many persons there may be in this room, how 
many indeed in the world, with whom this greater reve* 
rence really finds a place, might be a matter of serious 
consideration ; the little analytical learning, compara- 
tively speaking, which most persons have time to acquire 
being in some respects a most dangerous thing. But 
,with this question we have not at present anything to do ; 
all we can say with regard to it is, that if there are few 
persons now in the possession of this greater reverence, 
time, it is to be hoped, will increase the number. 
What these considerations ought most to impress upon, 
us is this — that in this greater reverence lies one of the 
most necessary conditions of our advance ; a condition 
so necessary, that it might almost be said that he who 
has it is in possession of all the others. Still, these 
other conditions, or some of them, I must now en- 
deavour to indicate. And having thus arrived at the 
condition of reverence, which seems in some respects 
to be a passive condition, we have next to discover at 
what point to begin our active endeavours on behalf of 
the civilisation to which we belong. Now in that 
lecture to which I gave the title of ' Humanism,' I 
brought forward arguments in support of the proposition 
that, in estimating or measuring our knowledge (which 
is clearly a needful prelude to action of any sort), we 
should find it necessary to employ, as much as possible, 
some fixed quantity as a unit of measurement ; and that 
unit of measurement I said, for reasons then adduced, 
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ought to be the individual man. But, again, we saw 
that what we take as our unit of measurement must 
occupy the principal place in our consciousness; because 
we find by experience that we always measure sur- 
rounding objects and passing events by whatever fact 
is most strongly or most frequently (the terms are 
practically the same) impressed on our consciousness* 
Taking, then, the individual man as the unit of mea- 
surement for our knowledge, it of necessity follows 
that whenever the question of advancing occurs to us, 
it will occur to us as the advancement of the indi- 
vidual man. And this, we shall find, is just what 
we want. For our individuality being the result of 
differentiation, and differentiation meaning progress, 
it follows that, in order to progress or advance, we 
must be careful of our individuality — an end which 
will be well met by our giving to such individuality 
the chief place in our consciousness. It must be re* 
membered, however, that this is not said without re* 
gard to that necessary limitation of individuality which 
is incumbent upon all members of a society ; the social 
sense being as much an element of well-being in the 
individual, as individuality is an element of well-being 
n the society. 

We find, then, that our advance must be an indi- 
vidual advance — an improvement of the individual man 
— through which improvement, of course, improve- 
ment will result to society. But individuality being 
made up of so many and diverse elements, it might 
well be asked whether there are not some means 
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of discovering what elements of our character we 
ought each one to strive most to improve. Now, 
as regards individual differences of character, these are 
often so subtle and so difficult of analysis to external 
observers, that the only safe rule is to impress upon 
each man the necessity of studying his own character 
for himself. There are, however, certain broad dis- 
tinctions of race or nationality to remember which will 
be useful to all. On a previous occasion I pointed out 
that there were certain characteristics of the Teutonic 
race, to which race most persons in these islands mainly 
belong, which characteristics were equally manifested 
in the most earnest thought of the fourteenth century 
and the most earnest thought of the nineteenth. It 
may be supposed, therefore, that these elements of 
character must be kept in view by those who, as 
children of the same race, endeavour to advance its 
civilisation still further ; and among such elements of 
character, it will be remembered, I included these three 
— a stern regard for facts, a keen moral sense, 1 and a 
high estimate of the preciousness of humanity. Let 
us see, as briefly as possible, whither these elements of 
character will lead us. 

In the first place our natural regard for facts — the 
high value we put upon facts — must lead us to study 
facts ; to be, in short, scientific. But let us, again, not 

1 It must not be supposed that, in the use of this expression here 
and elsewhere, any concession is intended to intuitionalism. The 
very fact that some races possess a keener moral sense than others, 
seems to me to be fatal to the intuitional theory as commonly main- 
tained. 
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deceive ourselves with regard to this term. It is used, 
I am aware, too frequently in a sense which leads 
many persons to associate it only with such things as 
the computation of distances, the analysation of com- 
pounds, or the dissection of organisms. But though 
science may sometimes manifest itself through such 
operations as these, to say that these things are science 
is as absurd as it would be to say that repeating a long 
string of prayers is religion. Rather, as religion may 
be said to be the devotion of all the powers of life 
towards one grand end, so science may be said to be 
the observation of facts with a view to arrive at the 
higher fact which they express. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that to be scientific it is necessary to study any 
particular class of facts. There is no fact so simple 
that we cannot regard it as complex ; no fact so com- 
plex, that it will not by some intellects be regarded 
as simple ; it altogether depending on the constitution 
of each particular intellect what facts it will regard as 
Simple or complex. And here, again, it must be noticed 
that to be scientific does not mean that we should 
possess ourselves of other persons' conclusions, but that 
we should endeavour to arrive at conclusions of bur 
own ; science for the million not properly meaning the 
printing and diffusion of physical primers, but the de- 
velopment in all of the faculty and desire of forming 
sound conclusions* from observed experiences. And 
most particularly it is the desire of forming sound con- 
clusions, irrespective of personal interests, that ought 
to be cultivated ; experience teaching us that even ux 
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respect of the simplest sensations, such as those of 
colour, a predisposition to arrive at a particular result 
will seriously affect the result arrived at. In studying, 
then, first ourselves, in order to ascertain what class of 
facts we are individually most competent to deal with* 
and then in studying those facte with a strong desire 
to ascertain the greater fact which they express, we 
shall find one of the principal elements of our character 
satisfied, and shall be doing our best to advance both 
ourselves and our civilisation. 

Another element in our character is that keen moral 
sense which has sometimes brought against us a laugh 
from the other side of the Channel. The saying of 
Talleyrand that in England were to be found ' a hun- 
dred religions and only one sauce,' is a saying which we 
may accept as neither complimentary nor the reverse* 
but as expressive of a certain element in our character 
(an element shared by other Teutonic nations) which 
we should be sorry to lose. For what is the meaning 
of the fact that in these islands there are so many 
religious and political sects? It means neither more nor 
lessthan this — that, by reason of our natural constitution, 
we conceive it to be our duty to form our own opinions 
on the most important subjects ; and, therefore, though 
we may regret the uneducated intolerance that will 
suffer no opinion but its own, and though we may wish 
that men were in the habit of thinking for themselves 
on matters more important to the present crisis than 
are some of the religious and political questions upon 
which they differ; still it cannot be doubted that, on 
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the whole, Denominationalism, of whatever sort, arising 
out of and expressing (though in an exaggerated 
sense) the formula, € I must do such and such a thing, 
because I believe it to be right,' is with us a sign of 
mental health; a view which is very much confirmed 
by the manner in which attempts to enforce uniformity 
of action or belief have been resisted. For, it must be 
observed, the effect of possessing a keen moral sense 
is not that we should always regard certain acts as 
right or wrong, but that we should feel intensely the 
difference between what we regard as right and what 
we regard as wrong. And viewed in this light, many 
of our national characteristics may be better understood 
and appreciated ; even that veritable Mrs. Grundy, of 
whom we live so much in dread, being but an exagger- 
ation, in point of application, of a feeling which to us 
is natural and healthy. And it is to be observed, too, 
that when this dread of society disappears, there is sure 
to reappear in its place a feeling which is capable of 
becoming just as tyrannical in its turn. I will briefly 
allude to one instance of this. Under our old code of 
morals (which may perhaps be called the ecclesiastical 
code) a marriage entered into without a ceremony was 
regarded as something utterly dishonourable, especially 
to the woman ; so dishonourable that it may be doubted 
whether any high-minded woman could ever enter into 
such an engagement; and the woman who did so, 
whether deservedly or not, became an outcast from 
society. Under our new code of morals, which is 
rapidly though silently making its way amongst us, it 
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seems likely that a woman who enters into marriage 
without a true affection will be held to be guilty of an 
act as dishonourable as the other ; she will, in fact, be 
the woman whom the moralists of the future will regard 
as a disgrace to her sex. Our keen moral sense now 
tends, we find, to make us intolerant of the woman who 
marries without affection, just as the same moral sense 
formerly tended to make us intolerant of the woman 
who married without ecclesiastical sanction; and in 
this modern intolerance we may trace the grim features 
of the Mrs. Grundy of the future. 1 We must learn 
to be merciful in both cases ; to consider what are the 
temptations and the circumstances in each particular 
instance ; yet at the same time, and I might say especially 
in respect of the matter I have alluded to, we must, in 
order to advance, retain our keen moral sense, our 
clear distinction between right and wrong. 

And so also with regard to that other element of 
our character — that high estimate of the preciousness 
of humanity which has already preserved us from many 
bloody revolutions ; we cannot think that we shall be 
advancing if we do not keep in sight this element also. 
I will pass over for the present the political and social 
conditions to which this element in our character would 
seem to point, and endeavour, in a very few words, to 
indicate one direction in which it ought to lead us, 

1 Many persons, I think, will be able to recognise in the violent and 
exaggerated language of some of the papers in Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
way's ' Earthward Pilgrimage,' a ' reversed spectrum ' of the Puritanism 
that executed Quakers and imposed penances among the early settlers 
in New England. 
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and which is in some danger of being neglected. To 
feel that humanity is precious makes precious to us the 
emotions, the passions, the sufferings, the doubts, and 
the griefs which humanity experiences ; and these 
things are the materials with which poetry (I do not 
mean mere verse, but the soul of art living within it 
in all its branches) has to do. Now in some matters 
connected with art we shall, I believe, be always 
deficient ; we shall never, for instance, equal the 
French painters in delicacy of execution ; but for 
feeling the poetry of life in its broad meaning we have 
naturally, as members of the Teutonic family, 1 a great 
capacity which we shall do well to cultivate and 
encourage as best we individually can. The genius of 
Shakspere, which has never been surpassed in western 
Europe, was essentially Teutonic ; Goethe, in spite of 
all his efforts to be Grecian, was best and will be most 
lasting on his own Teutonic ground ; and all those great 
masters of modern music (our newest and widest art) — » 
Handel, Beethoven, IVJozart, Mendelssohn, Schumann — 
sprang from the same stock which has produced our- 
selves. And we may be sure, therefore, that this side of 
our nature, this soil from which so much that is splendid 
has sprung, is a side not to be neglected if we would 
really fulfil our desire to advance ; we shall not, we may 
shrewdly suspect, be retaining in its proper proportion 
that sense of the preciousness of humanity which is so 

1 This is said, of course, without any intention of overlooking the in- 
fluence of the Celtic element of our national character; an element 
which, according to one of the greatest of living i critics, is responsible 
for much of our imaginative power. * 
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necessary for our political well-being, unless we can 
find sympathy with and appreciate those phases of 
human aspiration and passion and struggle whioh speak 
to us from the symphonies of Beethoven and the? 
tragedies of Shakspere. 

To sum up, then, it would appear that the truest 
answer to the question, ' What is the religion for the 
future ? ' is to be found in the old phrase which has so 
often been perverted, but which nevertheless expressed 
a grand idea to him who uttered it ; — it would appear 
that to " work out our own salvation," is still the 
truest expression of our whole duty. It seems strange 
that those who, as orthodox Christians, most frequently 
quote this expression, are those who, overlooking the 
effort implied in the word translated as "work out," re- 
commend a religion whose chief beauty, as they consider 
it, is that men must sit still. It is not to such fatalism, 
however (though undoubtedly there is a modern 
fatalism), that the truest scientific teaching of our own 
day points us. Through its light we behold ourselves 
aet in the midst of a great and incomprehensible 
mystery ; we behold ourselves subject to all-pervading 
and inexorable laws before whose action we might 
well fall down in passive despair, did not each fresh 
acquaintanceship with law contain its own additional 
incitement to action* For as in the discovery of laws 
we are enabled to change substances for our own 
benefit and convenience, so the corollary of this fact 
must be that we can, though within narrower limits, 
change our own being according to law. We can, that 
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is to say, discover what are the laws by which we exist, 
under what conditions we may improve, under what we 
must retrograde ; and the conditions of progress thus 
becoming approximately known to us, we can en«* 
deavour to shape our actions so as to fulfil those con-* 
ditions. But is this a matter for a half-hour's con- 
sideration ? This we cannot and dare not think ; for 
we know that as progress involves differentiation, the 
conditions of progress must be slightly different to 
each one of us ; and thus to understand ourselves and 
what is best for ourselves (a work only to be accom- 
plished even approximately by the careful noting of 
experiences and their still more careful comparison), 
must be a labour for which the longest life is insuffi- 
cient. And here we begin to appreciate the bene- 
ficence of our subjection to law ; for if indeed we were 
each one free and unlimited in his choice of action, 
how should even the simplest acts of life be possible 
to us ? Happy for us that it is not so ; happy for us 
that, in the knots and crises of our life, we are compelled 
to act, that we are impelled to some effort for self- 
preservation which, though it doubtless expresses our 
whole nature in its relationships to the circumstances 
surrounding us, we might not upon choice have made, 
and, not making, might have endangered, possibly, the 
existence which we wished to preserve, Happy, indeed, 
is it for us that we make mistakes ; that we thus dis- 
cover better than by any other method the nature of 
the realities surrounding us ; for even in our mistakes 
we become more conscious of that universal and all* 
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transcending power beneath the laws of which we live 
and suffer, and think, and triumph, and vanish away. 
I omitted to mention just now one other element in 
our character as members of the Teutonic family ; I 
omitted it purposely, intending to reserve my remarks 
upon it for the last sentences of this course of lectures. 
That element I will now mention ; it is that which I 
described in my last lecture as being a sense of struggle, 
a sense of uncertainty as to the end and advantage of 
our labours. It may seem to some a sad and melan- 
choly thing that, after all our endeavours and hopes, 
we can only confess ourselves as being utterly in the 
dark with regard to the end of those hopes and en- 
deavours — that we know not certainly whether they 
have an end at all. And yet I think that a little 
longer reflection will tell us that without such un- 
certainty we should not be one half so noble as we are, 
in our uncertainty, capable of becoming. All works of 
genius are works undertaken in doubt; the greater, 
indeed, the doubt, the grander being often the character 
of the work undertaken. It is this doubt and un- 
certainty which, like the bitter draught that nerved 
the gladiator for the combat, gives zest to our life, en- 
ables us to put forth every nerve and strain every 
sinew, to overcome lassitude and love of rest, and thus 
to make our results, when we do grasp them, more 
worthy of our labour than we could ever have imagined. 
It is this feeling of uncertainty that makes us heroes ; 
and were we to search back through the annals of our 
race we should find that the persistence of effort in 
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the presence of uncertainty is what has, as much as 
anything, laid the foundation of our modern civilisation* 
Thankful, then, for, and not complaining of the fact 
that the end of our toil is hidden from us, if indeed it 
have an end, we can go forward in the feeling which has 
inspired one of the noblest songs of the great American 
poet, the last stanza of which will form a fitting con- 
clusion to this endeavour to define what should be the 
"nature of our most earnest endeavours : — 

I pledge you in this cup of grief, 
Where floats the fennel's bitter leaf \ 
The battle of our life is brief, 
The alarm, the struggle, the relief — 
Then sleep we side by side. 
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The TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN WAR, from the Histories of 
Herodotus. By George W. Cox. MJL New Edition. Fcp. 8*. && 

HISTORY of the LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. By Pro- 
fessor K. O. Mullbr. Translated by the Right Hon. Sir George Cobeb- 
wall Lewis. Bart, and by J. W. Doealdsob, DJ). 8 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

HISTORY of the CITY of ROME from its Foundation to the Sixteenth 
bentury of the Christian Bra. By Thomas H. Dyer, LL.I). SvQ4 with 8 
Maps. IB*. 

The HISTORY of ROME. By William Ihne. English Edition, 
translated and revised by the Author. Vols. L and n. 8vo. price 80*; 

HISTORY of the ROMANS nnder the EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. 
C. Meriyalb, D.C.L. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post 8vo. 48*. 
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The FALL of the BOM AN REPUBLIC; a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Author. 12mo. 7*. 6rf. 

THREE CENTURIES of MODERN HISTORY. By Charles Duke 
Yongb.B.A. Regius Professor of Modorn History and English Literature in . 
Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo. price Is. Qd, 

A STUDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, M.RjLS. 
M.R.LA. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 7*. 6d. 

The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the close of Lord 
Dalhousie's Administration. By John Clark Marshuan. 3 vols, crown 
8vo. 22*. 6d. 

INDfAN POLITY: a View of the System of Administration in India. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel George Chesnby, Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta. New Edition, revised : with Map. 8vo. price 21*. 

A COLONIST on the COLONIAL QUESTION. By Jehu Mathews, 
of Toronto, Canada. Post 8vo. price 6*. 

The IMPERIAL and COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS of the BRI- 
TANNIC EMPIRE, including IN DIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, M.A. With 6 Maps. 8vo. price 15*. ? 

HOME POLITICS ; being a consideration of the Causes of the Growth 
of Trade in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By Danirb; 
Grant. 8vo. 7*. 

REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Steuart Trench, Land Agent 
in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord 
' Digby. Pifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6*. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTORY of IRELAND. By 
Mary F. Cusack, Author of 'The Illustrated History of Ireland, from the 
Earliest Period to the Year of Catholic Emancipation.' Ctown 8vo. price 6*. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review, By the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 rols. post 8vo. 24*. I Library 'Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 86*. 

People's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. s*. | Student's Edition, lvol. cr. 8vo. 6*. 

SAINT-SIMON and SAINT-SIMONISM ; a chapter in the History of 
Socialism in Prance. By Arthur J. Booth, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 7*. 6tf. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus rto Charlemagne. 
By W. E. H. Lbcky, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. pripe 28*. 

HISTORY' of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
RATlONALlSMin EUROTE. By W. Ei H. Lecky, MA. Cabinet Edition, 
. -being the Fourth. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 16*. 
•GOD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man's Faith in the Moral 
Order of the World. By Baron Bunsbn. Translated by Susanna Wink- 
worth ; with a Preface by Dean Stanley. 3 vols. 8vo. price 42*. 

The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By 
George Henry Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 vols^Svo. 32*. 

An HISTORICAL VIEW of L a GREAT 

BRITAIN from the Accession o e Reign of 

Queen Victoria; By J. Murray 

The MYTHOLOGY of the AI eorge W. 

Cox, MJL late Scholar of Trinil >r, with the 

late Professor Brande, of the Fou ' of Science, 

Literature, and Art/ Author of ' 1 ols. Svo. 28*. 
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HISTORY of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Hbhbt Thomas Buckle. New Edition of the entire Work, 
with a complete Indbx. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 24*. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Ascension of 
Christ to the Conversion of Constantino. By E. Burton, DJ). late 
Prof, of Divinity in the Univ. of Oxford. New Edition. Pop. 8*. 64. 

SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND to the 
Revolution of 1688. By the Right Rev. T. Y. Shout, D J). Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7*. W. 

HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching of the 
Gospel to the Council of Nicaea. a.d. 326. By Elizabeth M. Sewbll, 
Author of 'Amy Herbert.' New Edition, with Questions. Pep. at. 6d. 

the ENGLISH REFORMATION. By F. C. Massihobbbb, M.A. 
Chancellor of Lincoln and Rector of South Ormsby. Fourth Edition, revised. 
Pep. 8vo. 7*. 64. 

MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; comprising a General In- 
troductory Outline of Universal History, and a series of Separate Histories. 
Latest Edition, revised and brought down to the Present Time by the 
Rev. Gbobob William Cox, MJL Pep. 6*.'cloth, or 10*. caifc 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHRONOLOGY, HISTORICAL 'and BIO- 
GRAPHICAL; comprising the Dates of all the Great Events of History, 
including Treaties. Alliances, Wars, Battles, &c.; Incidents in the Laves of 
Eminent Men and their Works, Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, 
Mechanical Inventions, and Social, Domestic, and Economical Improve- 
ments. By B. B. Woodwabd, B.A. and W. L. R. Catbs. 8vo. price 42*. 



Biographical Works. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN MILTON ; or, Milton's Life in his own 
Words. By the Rev. Jambs J.G. Gbaham,MA. Crown 8vo. price 6*. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK ; a Political Biography. By the Bight 
Hon. Benjamin Disbaeli, MJ\ Eighth Edition, revised, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo. price 6*. 

The LITE of ISAHBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 
By Isambabi) Bbunbl, B.C.L. of Lincoln's Inn ; Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Ely. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo.21*. 

The ROYAL INSTITUTION; its Founder and its First Professors* 
By Dr. Bence Jones, Honorary Secretary. Post 8vo. price 12*. dd. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. By Dr. Bence Jones, 

Secretary of the Royal Institution. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, and Eight Engravings on wood, price 28*. 

FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By John Tyndall, LL.D. F.B.S. 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Two Portraits. Pep. 8vo. 8*. 64. 

RECOLLECTIONS of FAST LIFE. By Sir Henbt Holland, Bart. 
M.D. F.R.8. Ac. Physician-m<)rdinary to ,the Queen. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. price 10*. 64. 

A GROUP of ENGLISHMEN (1795 to 1815) ; Records of the Younger 
Wedgwoods and their Friends; embracing the History of the Discovery of 
Photography. By Eliza Metetabd. 8vo. price 16*. 
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The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. Edited 
by his Daughter, Lady Holland, and Mrs. Austin. New Edition, complete 
in One Volume. Crown 8vo. price «*. 

The LITE and TRAVELS of GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A. By 

James Patbbsob Glbdstohe. 8vo. price 14*. 
LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND; Swift, Hood, 

Grattan. CConnell. By W. E. H. Lecky, MJL New Edition, revised and 

enlarged. Crown 8vo. price 7*. Qd. 

DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by W. L. R. Cates. 8vo. 21* 

LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By Agnes Strickland. 
Library Edition, newly revised ; with Portraits or every Queen, Autographs, 
and Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo. 1$. Qd. each. 

LIFE of the DUES of WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. B. Gleio, 
M.A. Popular Edition, carefully revised; with copious Additions. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait, fit. 

HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. By J. H. Newman, D.D. 

Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vita Sua. Post 8vo. 6*. 

The PONTIFICATE of PIUS the NINTH; being the Third Edition 
of ' Rome and its Ruler/ continued to the latest moment and greatly 
enlarged. By J. P. Magcibe, M.P. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12*. 6d. 

FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. By John Francis Maguibe, 
M.P. for Cork. Popular Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 8*. Qd. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN'S LETTERS from Italy and Switzerland, 

and Letters from 1833 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. New Edition, 
with Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 5*. each. 

MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By John Clare: 

Marshmae. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8 vo. price 3*. 6d. 
VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernard Burke, C.B. 

Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged, 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 21s. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition, being the Fifth. Crown 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Thirteenth Edition, 
reconstructed, thoroughly revised, and ingreat part rewritten ; with about 
1 ,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by w . L. &. C atbb. Fcp. 8vo. price 6t. 

LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. Speddieg, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. 6 vols. 8vo. price £3- 12*. To be completed in One 
more Volume. 



Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, &c. 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JURISPRUDENCE. 
By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence, University College, 
London. 8vo. price 18*. 
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The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes. By T. C. Saitdars, M.A. Barrister .late Fellow of Oriel 
GolLOxon. New Edition. 8vo.l5f. 

SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zellbr. with the Author's approval, by the Rev. Oswald 
J. Reichbl, B.C.L. and MJu Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d\ 

The STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author's approval, by Oswald J. 
Reichel, B.C.L. and MA. Crown 8vo. price lis. 

The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notes. 
By Sir A. Graitt, Bart. MA. LLJ). Third Edition, revised and partly 
re« written. [In the press. 

The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By R. Williams, B. A. Pellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12#. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC, By R. Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. is. 64. 

Elements of Rhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. 8vo. 

10*. 6d. crown 8vo. is. 6d. 
English Synonymes. By E. Jane Whatelt. Edited by Archbishop 

Whatelt. 6th Edition. Fcp.8«. 
BACON'S ESSATS with ANNOTATIONS. By B. Whatelt, D.D. 

late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo.10t.6d. 

LORD BACON'S WORKS, collected and edited by J. Spedddwj, M.A. 
R. L. Ellis, MA. and D. D. Heath. New and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. 
8vo. price £8. 1S#. 6d. 

The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By John Stuakt Mill. New 

Edition. Post8vo. 6*. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By John Stuart Mill. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 9s. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

On LIBERTY. By John Stuart Mill. Fourth Edition. Post 

tivo.1s.6d. Crown 8vo. Is. id. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the same Author. 

Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. Or in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6*. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. By the 

same Author. Seventh Edition. Two vols. 8vo. 25«. 

UTILITARIANISM. By John Stuart Mill. Fourth Edition. 8vo.5«. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and HISTORICAL. By John Stuart Mill. Second Edition, revised. 
S vols. 8vo. 86*. 

EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By John 
Stuart Mill. Third Edition. 8vo.l6#. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT : a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. Thomson, Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, DJ). F.R.8. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8yo. 6». 6d. 
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The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry Durniro 

Maclbod, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo.l6*. 
A Dictionary of Political Economy; Biographical, Bibliographical, 
Historical, and Practical. By the same Author. Vol. L royal 8vo. 30*. 

The ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal ; a Treatise. By Thomas Harb, Barriater-at-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Crown 8vo.6s. 

SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Edition, crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Lord Macanlay's Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 
1832. ISmo. is. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By B. G. Latham, 
Ha, M J). F.R.8. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johbboh, as 
edited by the Rev. H. J.Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
In Four Volumes, 4to. price £7. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Rogbt, BID. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10#. ftd. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Mulls*, 
M.A. Ac Foreign Member of the French Institute. Sixth Edition. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. price 16s. . 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By Frederic W. Farrar, F.R.S. 
Head Master of Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Critical By 
Thomas Arrold, MJL Second Edition. Grown 8vo. price 7s* 64. 

THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Charles 
Duke Yonoe, Regius Professor of Modern History and English Literature 
in Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 64. 

SOUTHEY'S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 

J. W. Wartbr, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12s. Ad. 
HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 

MENT; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. Vol. 1. 

Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vex. IL Exodus, 

16s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12*. Vol. ITL Leviticus. Part I. 

15s. or adapted for the General Reader. 8«. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 

15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with EXERCISES. By M. M. Kalisch, 

PhJ). Part I. Outlines with Exercises, 8vo. 12s. 6d. Kby, 5s. Part II. 

Exceptional Forms and Constructions, 12s. 6d. 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By John T. White, D.D. 

Oxon. and J. E. Riddlb, MJL. Oxon. Third Edition, revised. 2 yds. 4to. 

pp. 2,128, price 42s. cloth. 
White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate Size), 

abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 

above). Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. cloth. 

White's Junior Student's Complete Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary. New Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 12s. 
a^^,. f The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 6d. 
Separately | The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION ART, price 7s. 6d. 
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An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writen of good authority. By 0. D. Yoegb, BJL New Edi- 
tion. 4to.21«. 

Mr. YONGE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. St. 6a. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, DJD. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Soot?, D J). Dean of Rochester. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 4to. price 36*. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 
Greek-English Lexicon, Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. It. Sd\ 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Roman Letters. Compiled by 
T. Bbkeby, Prof, in the Univ. of GOttingen. 8vo. 62*. 64. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGBS. By L. Coetahsbau. Fourteenth Edition. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Oontanseau's Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. St. 64. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
German-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. Blacexbt, M.A. 
and Dr. Cael Mabtiw Fbiedlaedeb. Post 8vo. 7*. 64. 

The MASTERY of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign- 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas Pbbndbbgast, late of the Civil 
Service at Madras. Third Edition. 8vo. 6*. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited byJ. A. 
Symonds, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. LLJ). F.R.S. 
£ vols. 8vo. price 28*. 

SEASIDE MUSINGS ON SUNDAYS AND WEEK-DAYS. By 

A.K. H.B. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. By A. K. H. B. First 

and Second 8ebies, crown 8vo. St. 6d. each. 

The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. By 
A.E.H. B. Crown 8vo. price St. 64. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, iEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. ByA.K. H.B. Crown 8vo. St. 6rf. 

The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON ; Essays con- 
tributed to Prater* t Magazine and to Good Wordt. By A. E.H. B. Crown 
8vo. St. Sd. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst 
and Second Sebies, crown 8vo. 8*. Sd. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Frater*t Magazine. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo.3«. Sd. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PABISH CHURCH of a SCOTTISH 

UNIVERSITY CITY. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 
Lessons of Middle Age ; with some Account of various Cities and 

Men. ByA.K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 8*. id. 
Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown 8yo. price 8#. 6d. 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 

Sundays. ByA.K.H3. Crown 8vo. 8*. Qd. 
Present-day Thoughts ; Memorials of St Andrews Sundays. By 

A.K.H.B. Crown 8vo. S#. 6d. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By Jambs Anthony 

Fboudb. M. A., late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. price 12*. 
LORD MACATTLATS MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS:— 
Libbaby Edition. 2 toIs. 8vo. Portrait, 21«. 
People's Edition, l voL crown 8vo. it. 6d. 

LORD MACAULATS MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES. 

Student's Edition, in crown 8vo. price 6*. 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Crown 8vo. 6* • 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Key. Sydney Smith; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 8*. W. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic* By 
HbnbyBogbbs. Twelfth Edition. Pep. 8vo. price 5*. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Reply. Third Edition. Pep. 8yo. price 8*. Qd. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Re?. F. W. Fabbab, MJL FJELS. 
Head Master of Marlborough College. Post 8vo. with Two Maps, 5*. <W. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP ; being Essays on the Science 
of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By F. Max 
MHllbb, M*A. Ac* Foreign Member of the French Institute. 8 vols. 8vo.£& 

UEBERWEG'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTORY of LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Lindsay, 
MA, F.R.S.E. Examiner in Philosophy to the University of Edinburgh. 
8vo. price 169. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 
Jambs Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
Albxahdbb Bain, Andbbw Findlatbb, and George Gbotb. Edited* 
with additional Notes, by John Stuabt Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28f . 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By J.D.Mobbll,MJl.LLJ). 8vo.l2i. 

ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY, containing the Analysis of the 
Intellectual Powers. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

The SECRET of HEGEL: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By J. H. Stiblieg, LL.D. Sjrols. 8vo. 28*. 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ; being the Philosophy of Perception: an 
Analysis. By J. H. Stirling, LL.D. 8vo%5#. 
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As REGARDS PROTOPLASM. By J. H. Stirling, LL.D. Second 
Edition, with Additions, in reference to Mr. Huxley's Second Issue and a 
new Preface in reply to Mr. Huxley in * Yeast.' 8vo. price Is. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexander Bain, M.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. 16*. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Author. Third Edition. Grown 8vo. 10*. M. 
Or separately : Past I. Mental Science, price 6*. 6d. ; Part II. Moral 
Science, price 4s. Gd. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By the same Author. In 
Two Parts, crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. Each Part may be had separately s— 
Part L Deduction, it. Part IL Induction, 6*. 6d\ 

TIME and 8PACE; a Metaphysical Essay. By Bhadworth H. 

Hodgsox. (This work covers the whole ground of Speculative Philosophy.) 
8vo. price 16f. 

The Theory of Practice ; an Ethical Inquiry. By the same Author. 
(This work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a system of Philo- 
sophy.) 2 vols. 8vo. price 24*. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles Brat. Second Edition. 
. 8vo.9#. 

A Manual of Anthropology, or Science of Man, based on Modern 
Research. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. price 6*. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author, 
8vo. 6*. 

The DISCOVERT of a NEW WORLD of BEING. By George 
Thomson. Post 8vo. price 6*. 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE ; being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects. By David 
Humb. Edited, with Notes, &o. by T. H. Green, Fellow, and T. H. 
Grose, late Scholar, of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 

ESSAYS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By David Hums. 
By the same Editors. 2vols.8vo. [In the press. 



Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hersohel, Bart. 
M JL Eleventh Edition, with 9 Plates and numerous Diagrams. Square 
crown 8m price 12*. 

ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY : a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star Cloudlets ; and a Disser- 
tation on the approaching Transit of Venus : preceded by a Sketch of the 
Life and Work of Sir John Herschel. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. Hon, 
Sec. R.A.S. With 10 Plates.and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 12*. 

The SUN; RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY 
SYSTEM. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. Second Edition, 
with 10 Plates (7 coloured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown 8vo. 14*. . 
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NEW WORKS published bt LONGMANS aed GO. H 

OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS ; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By the same Author. 
Second Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.lte.6d. 

THE ORBS AROUND US ; a Series of Familiar Essays on the Moon 
and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Fairs of Stars. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. price 7*. 6d. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM, By the same Author. 8vo.withl4Plates,14*. 

SCHELLEN'S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies, 
Translated by Jaeb and C. Lassell ; edited, with Notes, by W. Muggins, 
LL.D.F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28a. 

A NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the School, andthe Observatory, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Com- 

£ anion to •Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes/ With a 
letterpress Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Dia- 
grams. By Richaed A. Peoctoe, B.A. Hon. Sec. R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. Wbbb, MA.. F.R.A.S. New Edition, revised, with a large Map of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuts. [J» the press, 

AIR and RAIN : the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
Robeet Angus Smith, Pb.D. F.R.S. P.C.S. Government Inspector of 
Alkali Works. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. price 24*. 

NAUTICAL SURVEYING, an INTRODUCTION to the PRACTICAL 
and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By John Knox Laughton, M.A. 
F.RA..S. Small 8vo. price 6*. 

NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY (Practical, Theoretical, 
Scientific) for the use of Students and Practical Men. By J. Mbbei meld. 
F.R.A.S and H. Evees. 8vo. 149. 

MAGNETISM and DEVIATION of the COMPASS. For the Use of 

Students in Navigation and Science Schools. By John Meeeifield, LL.D. 
F.RA..S. 18mo. price 1*. 6d. 

DOVE'S LAW of STORMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H.Scott, MJuT.CCD. 
8vo.l©*.6<*. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete Gazetteer of the World. By 
A. Keith Johnston, LL.D. F.R.G.8. Revised Edition. 8vo. 31*. 6d. 

A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. With 6 Maps. Fcp.7*.6d. 

MAUNDERS TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Revised 
Edition, with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6*. cloth, or 10*. bound in calf. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In 
81 Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical. Com- 
mercial *or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction! by the Rev. G. 
Butlee, M Jl. Imp. 4to. price 3*. 6a. sewed, or 5*. cloth. 
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IS NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BT LONGM&N8 AND CO. 

Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL. 

The following Text-Books may now be had, price 8*64. each.— . 

1. Goodbye's Mechanism. 

2. Bloxam's Metals. 

8. Miller's Inorganic Chemistry. 

4. Geiffin^s Algebra and Trigonometry. 

5. Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry. 

6. Maxwell's Theory of Heat. 

7. M eeeipield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot*s Elements de "Physique (with the 
Author's sanction) by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.8. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 726 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15*. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 
PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulae, 
expressed in the language of daily life. Trauslated from Ganot's Court 
de Physique, with the Author's sanction, by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S 
Crown 8vo. with 404 Woodcuts, price 7*. 6d. 

Mrs. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Revised by the Author's Son, and augmented by Conversations on Spectrum 
Analysis and Solar Chemistry. With 36 Plates. Crown 8vo. price Is. 6d. 

SOUND : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.8. New Edition, crown 
tivo. with Portrait of if. Chladni and 169 Woodcuts, price 9*. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Professor Johk Tyndall, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10*. 6d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHYSICS in the DOMAIN of 

RADIANT HEAT ; a Series of Memoirs published in the Philosophical 
Transactions and Philosophical Magazine. By John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. 
With 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16*. 

RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 
ACTION ^including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By the same 
Author. With 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. price 14*. 

NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
a.d. 1870. By John Tyndall, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 1*. sewed, or 1*. 6d. cloth. 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT delivered at the 

Royal Institution, A.D. 1869. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. price 1*. 

sewed, or 1*. Qd. cloth. 
FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Third 

Edition. 8vo. price U*. 
LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Series of Familiar 

Essays on Scientific Subjects, Nat ural Phenomena, Ac. By R. A. Peogtob, 

BJu F.R.A.8. Crown 8vo. price 7*. 6d. 

LIGHT : Its Influence on Life and Health. By Forbes Winslow, 
MJ). D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fcp. 8vo. 6*. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
De la Rive, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C. Y. Walxbb 
F.R.S. 8 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3. 18*. 
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NEW WORKS PUBU8SBD BT LONGMANS AirD CO. IS 

The COBEELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Grovtb, 
Q.O. V .PJL8. Fifth Edition, revised, and miiowed by a Discourse on Con- 
tinuity. 8vo. 10*. 6d. The Discourse on Continuity, separately, 2*. 6d. 

YAH DEB HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the BeT. W. Clabk, M J). F.R.8. 2 Tola, 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 

Professor OWEN'S LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 285 
Woodcuts. 8vo.21«. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 
brate Animals. By Richabd Owbit, FJLS. D.CL. With 1,472 Wood- 
outs. 3vols.8vo.£318#.6d. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNA- 
MENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By John Evans, F.R.S. F.S.A. With 
2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts. 8vb. price 28*. 

The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 
of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart. MJP. F.R.S. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16#. 

The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDINAVIA : containing a 
Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during the 8tone Age. By SvBN 
Nilsson. With 16 Plates of Figures and 8 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. 

MANKIND, their OBIGIN and DESTINY. By an M.A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Containing a New Translation of the First Three Chapters 
of Genesis; a Critical Examination of the First Two Gospels ; an Explana- 
tion of the Apocalypse ; and the Origin and Secret M eaning of the Mytholo- 
gical and Mystical Teaching of the Ancients. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo. 
price 81s. 64. 

BIBLE ANIMALS ; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. MA. F JJ3. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo.21s. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS ; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 21*. 

INSECTS AT HOME; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev, J. G. Wood, M.A. 
FX.S. With upwards of 700 Illustrations engraved on Wood (1 coloured 
and 21 full size of page). 8vo. price 21*. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands/ By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. F.L.S. With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

An EXPOSITION of FALLACIES in the HYPOTHESIS of Mr. 
DARWIN. By C. R. Bbee, M.D. F.Z.S. Author of * Birds of Europe not 
observed in the British Isles ' Ac. With 36 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price lit. 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By £. Stanley, D.D. F.B.S. 

late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 3*. 6tf. 
The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 

Gboegb Hastwio. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18*. 
The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By the same Author. Third 

(English) Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 21*. 
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It NEW W0EK8 published by LONGMANS and CO. 

The SUBTERRANEAN WOBLD. By Dr. George Habtwtg. With 
3 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 21s. 

The POLAB WOBLD i a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Gbobob Hartwig. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 8 Maps, and 86 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

XIBBY and SPENCE'S INTB0DUCTI0N to ENTOMOLOGY, or 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Grown 8vo. 5s. 

MAUNDEK'S TBEASUBY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, MJD. 
Pep. with 900 Woodcuts, 6*. cloth, or 10«. bound in calf. 

The TBEASUBY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited Jby J. Lujdlby, 
FJELS. and T. Moobe, F.L.8. assisted by emineut Contributors, With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 12s. cloth, or 20s. calf. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobb, F.L.S. Fcp. with 15* Wood- 
outs. 2s. 6d. 

The BOSE AMATEURS GUIDE. By Thomas Rivers. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, Ac. of all the Plants found is 
Great Britain, with upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

MAUNDERS SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re* written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johbsob, Corr. M.Z.8. Fcp. 6s. cloth, or 10s. calf. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ABT. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Brands (the original Author), and George W. 
• Cox. MLA. assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary 
Acquirements. 8 vols, medium 8vo. price 63s. cloth. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
. ^ , Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
.Sciences. By Hbbby Watts, F.R.S. assisted by eminent Contributors 
Complete in 5 vols, medium 8vo. £7 3s. 

Snppienient ; bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to 

. tW end of the year 1869 ; including also several Additions to, and Corrections 

of, former results which have appeared in 1870 and 1871. By Hebry Watts, 

TUl. F.R.S. F.C.S, Assisted by eminent fc?cieatine. and Practical Chemists, 

Contributors to the Original Work. 8vo. price 31s. Qd. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical By W. Aixhw 
Miller, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's Coll. London. New 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. Part I. Chemical Physics, 15s. Pabt II. 
Iborgabio Chemistry, 21s. Past IIL Organic Chemistry, 24s. 

OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY; or, Brief Notes of Chemical Facts. 
By William Odlibg, M.B. F.B.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students, 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodc uts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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A MANUAL of CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY, including its Points of 
Contact with Pathology. By J. L. W. THUDiCHtM, M.D, With Woodcuts. 
8vo. price Is. 6d. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOR- 
GANIC. By William Obookbs, F.R.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
price 12*. 6c*. 

CHEMICAL NOTES for the LECTURE ROOM. By Thomas Wood, 
P.C.8. 2 vols, crown 8vo. L on Heat &c. price 5». II. on the Metals, 6#. 

The DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TREATMENT of DISEASES 
of Women; including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Gbailt Hewitt, 
M J). Third Edition, partly re-written ; with numerous additional Illus- 
trations. 8vo. price 24*. 

On SOME DISORDERS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM in CHILD- 
HOOD: being the Lumleian Lectures delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians in March 1871. By Cbablbs Wbst, M J). Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
Charles West, M.D. Ac. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 16*. 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holmbs, M.A. Ac. Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Surgery at St. George's Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Cnief to the Metro- 
politan Police. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 5 vols. 8vo. £5 5*. 

The SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHILDREN'S DISEASES. By 

T. Holmbs, M.A. &o. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Second Edition, with 9 Plates and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21*. 

LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 

Sir Thomas Watsob. Bart. MJ>. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 36*. 

LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By Sir Jakes Paobt, 

Bart. F.R.8. Third Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author and 
Professor W. Tubnbb, M.B. 8vo. with 131 Woodcuts, 21*. 

COOPER'S DICTIONABY of PRACTICAL SURGERY and EncycJo- 
peedia of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
By S. A. Lane, Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, assisted by various Eminent 
Surgeons. Vol. IL 8vo. completing the work, [In the pre**. 

On CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, especially at connected with GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. TT*at»t.a ¥ 
Gbebbhow. MJD. FJLO.P. Ac 8vo. la. 6A 

The CLIMATE of the SOUTH of PRANCE as SUITED to INVALIDS; 

with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By 0. T. 
Williams, M.A. M J). Ozon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition. Orown8vo.es. 

REPORTS on the PROGRESS of PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE in Different Parts of the World. Edited by Horace Dobell, 
M.D. assisted by numerous and distinguished Coadjutors. Vols. L and IL 
8vo. 18#. each. 

PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; its Nature, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment : with an Analysis of One Thousand Cases to exemplify its Duration* 
By 0. J. B. Williams, M J). F JLS. and 0. T. Williams, M.A. MJ). Ozon. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
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CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LITER, JAUNDICE, 
and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By Chaslbb Mtochisoe, MJ). Pott Sro. 
with 26 Woodcuts, 10s. Gd. 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and 8UBGICAL. By Hxnbt Gray, 
FJL8. With About 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth Edition, by 
T. Holmes, M JL Cantab, with a new Introduction by.the Editor, Royal 
8T0.28*. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By John 
Mabbhaxl, F.R.O.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 Tola, 
crown 8ro. with 122 Woodcuts. 82s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of HAH. By the 
late R. B. Todd, M J). F JLS. and W. Bowmak, F JLS. of King's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. IL 8vo. 26*. 

Vol. L New Edition by Dr. Lioitbl 8. Bbale. F.R.8. in course of publi- 
cation, with many Illustrations. Pabtb L and II. price 7s. 64. each. 

COPLAND'S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 
from the larger work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8ro. 86s. 

On the MANUFACTURE of BEET-ROOT SUGAR in ENGLAND 
and IRELAND. By William Cbookbs, FJL8. Crown 8ro, with 11 
Woodcuts, 8s. 64. 

DR. PEREIRA'S ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THERA- 
PEUTICS, abridged and adapted for the use of Medical and Pharmaceutical 
Practitioners and Students; and comprising all the Medicines of the 
British Pharmacopoeia, with such others as are frequently ordered in Pre- 
scriptions or required by the Physician. Edited by Professor Bentlbt. 
F.L.S. Ac and by Dr. Redwood, F.C.S. Ac 'with 126 Woodcut Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. price 25s. 



The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

a FAIRYLAND; Picture* from the Elf-World. By Biohabd 
Doyle. WithaPoembyW.ALLnraHAM. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Folio, 81s. 64. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 

Fine and Ornamental Arts. 9y William B. Scott. New Edition, revised 
by the Author ; with 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8?o. 8s. 6d. 
ALBERT DURER, HIS LIFE and WORKS; including Auto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By William 5. Scott. 
With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

the CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND: the Hymns translated by 
MissC.WiEXWOBTHi the Tunes arranged by Prof. W. S. Beekbtt and 
Otto Goldschmidt. Fcp.4to.l2s.6d. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to.6S*. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5. 6s. elegantly bound in morocco. 

LYRA GERMANICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by Catherine 
Wiekwoeth ; with 126 Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. Leightoe. 
FJSUL 4to.21s. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BT LONGMAN8 aed CO. 17 

LTBA GEBMANICA ; the Christian Life. Translated by Cathbkihb 
Winkwoeth ; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. Leightok, F.S.A. 
and other Artists. 4to. 21*. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAB. 
Text selected by R. Pi got ; Illustrations on Wood from Original Designs by 
J. Lbightok, F.S.A. 4to. 42*. 

CATS' and FABLIE'S MORAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. Lbightoe, 
F.8.A. Text selected by R. PlGOT. Imperial 8vo.31«. 6d. 

SACBED and LEOENDABT ABT. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 81*. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21*. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21*. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlakb. Revised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square erown 8vo. 42s. 



The Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

HISTOBT of the GOTHIC BEYIYAL ; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Mediaeval Architecture was retained in England during the 
last two centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. By C. L.East- 
iiAKE, Architect. With 48 Illustrations (3(5 full size of page). Imperial 8 vex. 
price 81*. 6d. 

GWILT'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ABCHITECTUBE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wyatt 
Papwobth. 8vo.52*.6d. 

A MANUAL of ABCHITECTUBE: being a Concise History and 
Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture, Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Renaissance; with a Glossary of Technical Terms. By 
Thomas Mitchell. Crown 8vo. with 150 Woodcuts, 10*. Qd. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 
and other Details. By Charles L. Eabtlake, Architect. New Edition 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 18*. 

PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students generally. By B, 
Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 574 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. 

LATHES and TUBNINO, Simple, Mechanical, and OBNAMENTAL. 
By W. Henby Noethcott. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
"Wood. 8vo. 18*. 

PEBSPECTIVE; or, the Art of Drawing what one Sees. Explained 
and adapted to the use of those Sketching from Nature. By Lieut. W. H. 
Collins, R.E. F.R.A.S. With 87 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 5*, 

B 
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18 NEW WORKS published BY LONGMANS urn 00. 

FEE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 

Sixth Edition, chiefly re writte n and greatly enlarged by Robzst Hotst, 

F.R.8. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the 

Arm, inid familiar with Manufacture* With above a\00O Woodcuts. 8 Tola. 

medium 8vo. price £*. 14*. 64. 
HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. B y R, & Culley, 

Memb. Inst. CLE. En*ineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. 

Kith Edition, with 118 Woo dcuts and 9 Pla tes. 8 vo. price 14*. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 

and Practical. By E. Cbeby, CJB. With above 8,000 WoodcutB. 8vo. 42*. 

The STRAINS in TRUSSES Computed by means of Diagrams ; with 

20 Examples drawn to Scale. By F. A. Rajtkbw, NLA- CLE. Lecturer at 

the Hartley Institution, Southampton. With 85 Diagrams. Square crown 

8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By Sr W. Patbwatrw 

Bart. F.R.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates mad 832 Woodcuts. 8 vols 

8vo.83f. 
USEFUL INFORMATION to ENGINEERS. By the ammo Author. 

Fiest, Secokd, and Thtbd Sbbjbs, with many Plates aad Woodcuts, 

8 vols, crown 8m 10*. «d. each. 
The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Building 

Purposes. By Sir W. Faibbaibv, Bart. P JLS. Fourth Edition, enlarged; 

with 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. em pries If*. 
IRON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 

Series of Experimental Researches. By the same Anther. With 4 Plates and 

130 Woodcuts. 8VO.I8*. 
A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications 

to Mines, MOK Steam Navigation. Raflwajyaand Agriculture. By J.Boubitb, 

C.E. EighthEditkm; with Portrait, J7 Plates, and M« Woodcuts. 4to.42s. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills. Steam Navigation. Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp.fi*. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming a 
Key tothe Catechism of the Steam Engine, wither Woodcuts. Fcp.9*. 

BOURNE'S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in tike STEAM ENGINE in its 
various applications to Mines, Hula, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. Being a Supplement to the Author's 'Catechism of the Steam 
Engine.* By Jomr Bourto, O.E. New Edition, indamng many New 
Examples; with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 
Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War: with Notices 
of other Methods of Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed S pecificatio ns of Ships and Engines. By 
J. Boubjts, C JB. New Edition, with M Plates and 887 Woodcuts. 4to.6S*. 

EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS ENGINES of 
the most Approved Types, aa employed for Pumping, for Driving Machinery, 
' ~ >tion,and for Aariculbn^ minutely and ] " " * 



for Locomotion, and for Agriculture, minutely and practically described. 
By John Boubxe, C.E. In course of publication in 24 Parts, price 2c. 64. 
each, forming One volume 4to . with about 60 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kbkl's MetaUmrgv by W.Cbookxb, FAS. Ac. 
and E. Roama, Ph,D.MJl With 025 Woodcuts. S vela. 8vo. price £4. 19*. 
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mCHKUra MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASfATOT, Hard Bit- 

tion,far the ma* part re-written, with ell the mart Djaeeeariaa Intiui 
porated,lqrW.OiK)OEB8,FJLS. With U8 Woodcut*. 8ml Sic 

Tho AH of PERFUMERY; tfie Hktorr end TWjr of Odour*, tn4 



ta»MeUM>d« of Extracts the Aromas of Fiance. By Dr. Pxnan,P.C.S. 

Third Bditioii, with HWoofaeoa. Grown 8vo. IS*. Od. 



LOUDON'S ENCTCLOPJEDIA of A0RICULTURE: 

leying-oat. Improvement, and Management of landed Property; and the 
Oikhmtionattd Eooiwmy of the Produottona of A«rioalfeweu fill 1400 
Woodouta. Spo.SU. 

london'* Eaojelopedia, of flasdoaiag: conpriaisg tiie Theory and 
Practice efHertionltaretFlaiienltem aad Laadaoape Gar- 

dening. With 1^ Wooden**. 0vo.21*. 



BAYLDOMf ART of VALUXM* RENTS and TILLA0ES, and Claim* 
of Tenant* upon Quitting Farms, both at Mkhaehna* and Iodpdfcur. 
Jagfatb£dititti,xeviiedbj7.aMoBisoy« anStalA 



Religious aad J/oraf TPtfri*. 

Tho OUTLINES of tho CHEOTIAM MINISTRY DELINEATED, and 

bnragbt to the Teat of Beaten, Holy Scripture Hfetory, and Experience, 
with a view to the Reconciliation of EiJatina; Difference* concerning it, 
especially between Rreabyterians and Episcopalians. By & Wosdswobth, 
DXJ.L. Kshop of St. Andrews, aad Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 
8TO.jHrioe7x.6d. 

CHRISTIAN COUNSELS, Selected from the Devotional Wazfa of 
Fenelon.Asehbdsh^ofCamhrai. Tranalated hyA.IL Jamm, Crown 8vo. 
prices*. 

CHRIST the CONSOLER; a Book of Comfbrt for Ae 8Wo WitJi a 
Frefmelgr the Right Rev. the Lordfiiehop of Qariaale, fimaUSvo. price 6*. 

AUTHORITY and CONSCIENCE; a Free Debate on the Tendency of 
Dogmatfe Theology and on the Characteristics of FaStfL Jdatedbf Oojtwat 
Mq&el. PastSvo, price 7«.0d. 

SEASONS of FAITH ; or, the ORDER of the Chriatiac 
Developed and Explained. By the Rev. GL S. DfiEW, HA. Second] 
revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. price Of. 

The TRITE DOCTRINE of tho EUCHARIST. BjTkwao 8. L. Vooajr, 

DJ). Canon and Prebendary of Chkheater and Rural Dean. 8 vo. price 18*. 
CHRISTIAN SACERDOTALISM, viewed from a Lavman'e tfandnoint 
or tried by Holy Scripture and the EariyTFathers ; with a abort Sketch of 
thefit*to<* the Church from fee end of the Third to the Reformat 



the fceriasang of the Shnfeeaife Oeatary. Bf Joss lAXDBm, M.a ■ IdLD. 

SYNONYMS of the OLD Tl*IAMENT,thoir REARING on CHRII- 
MAN FAITH aad PRACTICE. Br the Rev- RosBEff Bases, Gieple- 
WDOxn.BJL to*, price USe. 

An INTRODUCTION to tho THEOLOGY of the CH1TRCH of 

ENGLAND. ina«Eipoda4oaafthe TWrtyniine Arttoto. By the Rev. 
£.P.Bocubbe,LLJX Sop. Otau price a*. 

9 2 
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FUNDAMENTALS ; or, Bases of Belief concerning MAN and GOD; 

a Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. By the Rot. 

T. Gbipeith, M Jl. 8vo. price 10*. 6d. 
PRAYERS for the FAMILY and for PRIVATE USE, selected 

from the COLLECTION of the late BARON BUNSBN," and Translated by 

Cathebieb Wihhwobth. Pop. 8vo. price 8*. 6d. 

The STUDENT'S COMPENDIUM of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER ; being Notes Historical and Explanatory of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. H. Alldbe Nash. Pep. 8vo. price 2s. Qd, 

The TRUTH of the BIBLE: Evidence from the Mosaic and other 

Records of Creation ; the Origin and Antiquity of Man ; the Science of 

Scripture ; and from the Archeeology of Different Nations of the Earth. 

By the Rev. B. W. Savxlb, M JL Crown 8vo. price 7*. M, 
CHURCHES and their CREEDS. By the Rev. Sir Philip Peering, 

Bart, late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and University Medallist. 

Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of the ENGLISH HEW 

TESTAMENT. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 

Bristol. Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 

By E. Habold Bbowbh, DJ). Lord Bishop of Ely. Ninth Edit. 8vo.l6*. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. 

Cobtbeabb, MX, and the Very Rev. J. S. Howsow, D J). Dean of Chester *— 
Libbabt Editiob, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 

on Steel, Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 48*. 
Iktbbmediatb Emtio*, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 

2 vols, square crown 8vo. 21*. 
Student's Edttiow, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 

Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 9*. , 

The YOTAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By James Smith, F.R.S. Third Edition, Crown 8 vo. 10*. ad. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on 8T. PAUL'S 
Epistles. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester & Bristol. 8vo» 

Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6& 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d 

Philippians, Colossianj, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. 6dL 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. (W. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST : being the Hulsean Lectures for 1869. By C. J. Ellioott, DJ). 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. 8vo. price 12s. 

EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Axexandeb Keith, DJ). 

87th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8vo. 12s. 6d. ; also the 89th 

Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 6s. 
History and Destiny of the World and Church, according to 

Scripture. By the same Author, Square 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 10s, 
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Alt INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Exegetical, and TheoiogioaL By the Rev. 8* Davidson, D.D. 
LLJ). 2 vols. 8vo. 30*. 

HARTWELL HORNETS INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY 

and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, as last revised; with 4 Maps and 
88 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. 42*. 

SWALD'S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the DEATH of MOSES. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited, with a Preface and an Appendix, by Rusbbll 
Mabtibbau,M.A. Second Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 24*. Vols. ILL and IY. 
edited by J. E. Cabpenteb, MA. price 21*. 

the HISTORY and LITERATURE of the ISRAELITES, according 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By 0. De Rothschild and 
A. De Rothschild. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Two 
Maps, price 12*. 6d. Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. fcp. 870. price 3*. 64. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Rev. J. Ayes, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts, rep. 8vo. price 6*. cloth, or 10s. neatly bound in calf. 

The GREEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical 

By the Rev. W. Wbbstbb, MA. and the Rev. W. F. Wiuoebov, MJL 

8 v ols. 8vo. £8 at. 
EYERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES explained and illustrated. 

By J. E. Pbsscott, MJL Vol. L Matthew and Mark; Vol. IL Luke and 

John. 8 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. Oolbeso, D J). Lord Bishop of Natal People's 
Edition, in 1 voL crown 8vo. 6*. 
Past VL the Later Legislation of the Pentateuch. 8vo. price 24a 

The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. By T. W. Allies. Parts L 

and IL 8vo. price 12t.eaoh Part. 

ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By Archbishop Manning, D.LV 

Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
A VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS CONCERNING a 

FUTURE STATE. By Richaed Whatblt, DJ). late Archbishop of 

Dublin. Ninth Edition. Fcp.8vo.5s.: 
THOUGHTS for the AGE. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of 

'Amy Herbert' Ac New Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Failing Thoughts on Religion. By the same Author. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. Qd. 
Self-Ex ami nation before Confirmation. By the same Author. 32mo. 

price Is. 6d. 
Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 

of the Early and English Church. By the same Author. Fcp. at. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jbbbmt Tatlob, By the same Author. Fcp. 6s. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion ; the Devotions chiefly from 
the works of Jbbbmt Tatloe. By the same Author. 82mo. 8s. 

THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEK for Young Persons. By the Author 
of ' Amy Herbert.' New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 
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FEIHCIFLE8 of EDUCATION Drawn firm Hatnrsj ul Bornlatisa, 
sad spiked to Feasale Education in the Upper OUssiis. By the Author 
of 'Amy Herbert.' 2 rob. fcp. 12*. 64. 

SnTOERSaadSOEOSef tbo (HRTRCH : beinf Biogwphierf Sketebw 
efttoHynm-Writessinallthe prfaBrfpal Ctflecftkme; with Notes on their 
Psalms and Hymns. By Josiah Htt.t.tb, MJL Post Svo. price IS*, ad. , 

LYBA 6BBMAEICA, tanisJafted from tlia German by Mfea Wnm> 



wow*, fm Inn^ Hymns for the Sunday* and Chief I n it ials. 
8tnown>8nnxis, the Ghristfaui Life, fcp- 3* 6dL eacbtaUHi 

« SPIRITUAL SONGS' to til* SUNDAYS sad HOLIDATf through, 
out the Yew By J.ft,B.Moawn&,LI<J>. vlearof Stfanuand BuralDenn. 
Fourt h Edrtk» ,Siith Thousand. Fep.4s.C*\ 

Tie BEATITUDES; Abasement before God % S orro w fo e 8m ; Meekness 
of Spirit; Desire for Holiness; Gentleness; Parity of Heart; the Peace- 
itts*er»»Bc£ertaftj» to Christ. Bytfcesame. ThrtEdttton. Fep. to.**. 

Hit FBSSENCN- not his MEMOBY, ISM. By the same Author 

to Memory of Ms Bon. Sixt h Edit ion, iemo.1* 
ENDEAVOURS after the CHBISTIAH LITE: Discourses. By 

James MABTn rnAir. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. Post Sve. 7*. 6d. 
WHATELTS, IHTBODUCTOBY LESSONS OS tno CHBI8TIAN 

Evidences. 18mo. 6d. 
EOTTE DISC0UB8E8 of CHSYSOSTOMt chiefly on the Parable of the 

Rich Man and Lazarus. Translated by P. Axiom, BJL Oown8vo.Is.6d. 
BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S BETIBB WORE*. With lift by 

Bishop Hbbxb. Revised and oorrected by the Eev. CLP. Eton*, 10 volt. 

price £5.6*. 

Travels^ Voyages^ &a 

SIX MONTHS in CALIPOBBIA. By 2. &. Pi^yeb-Fbowd, Post 

Svo. price 6*. ___ 

The JAPANESE in AMEBICA. By Chablbu Lammab, American 

Be er etaj j, Japanese Legati on, W ashington, UJB.A. Post ftro, price 1H, €d. 
MT WIPE and I in QUEENSLAND; Eight Years' Experience in 



the Colony, with some account of Polynesian Labour. By Chabub H. 

Edeit. with Map and Frontispiece Crown 8vo. price 9&. 
LIFE in INDIA; a Series of Sketches shewing something of the 

Anglo-Indiarvthe Land he lives in, and the People among whom 3>e lives. 

By Ep wabp Bbappo s. Post 8vo. price Sv. 
BOW to SEE BOBWAT. By Captain J. R. Campbsu* With Map 

and 5 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 
BAB and the F7BEBEBS. By Count Hbhby Bsssnxx* Member of 

the Alpine Club, A c With 8 Maps. Fcp. Sro. price 6s. 
SCBBES in the SUNNY SOUTH; including the Atlas Movntaint 

and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. By Iieat^CoL the Hon. 0. 8. 

Vxbbxeb, MJl. Commandant of the Limerick Artillery Militia. 2 vols, 

post 8vo. price 21s. 
The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leslie Stephen, late President 

of the Alpine dub. With 4 Illustrations engraved on.Woodby E. Wbympen 

Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
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CABOBS; or, HTIAT8 COUMTRY. By Josiah Gubbat, one of 

the Anthers of * The Dolomite Mountains.' With Ma* facsimile, and 40 
Illustrations. Ihnjierial 8m SI*, ftd. 

HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS. By Johh Ttkdaix, ULD. 

F.R.S. Second Edition, with 7 Woodcuts by B, Whim pmb. Crown 8vo. 
price 12*. 6d. 

TRAVELS in the CEMTRAL CAUCASUS and BASHAN. Including 
Visits to Ararat and Tabrees and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbrus. By 
i>. w. PnnaHPiBEP. Square crown 8ro. with Maps, Ao. 18*. 

PICTURES in TYROL and Elsewhere. From a Family Sketch-Book. 

By the Authoress of »A Voyage en Zigzag;' Ac Second Edition. Small 4to. 
with numerous Dhmtrations, 11a 

HOW WE SPEET the SUMMER; or, a Voyage en2Sgsag in Switzer- 
land and fyrt with someMembers of the AifiraCLrm Prom the Sketch- 
Book o f one of the Party . In oblong 4tcw with Stfllhsstrattma, 18a, 

BEATEE TBACKS; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 

Authoress of 'A Voyage en Ztesag/ With 48 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 16s. 

MAP of the CHADT of MOMT BLANC, from an aetnal Surrey in 
1868— 1864. ByA.AnsjnvBni&Y,FJLG.S.&A.O. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Gtnb. In Chromolitbography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28fci. x Win. price 10s. or m ou nte d on cantas in a folding 
case, 12f . 9d. 

WESTWARD by RAIL; the New Route to the East ByW.F.RAE. 

With Map shewing the Lines of Rail between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and Sections of the Railway. Second Edition. Post 8ta price 10a, fldL 

HISTORY of DISCOVERT in our AU8TBALASIAE COLONIES, 
Australia. Tasmania, and Eew Iceland, from the Earnest Date to the 
Present Day. By WrJuiAnr Howrrr. 9 vols. 8ro* with S Maps, Xta. 

ZIGZAGGING AM0HGST DOLOMITES. By the Author of 'How we 



Spent the Summer, or a Voyage en figsag hi Switz e rlan d and TyroL* 
With upwards of 800 mostratiooa by the Author. Oblong 4fo. price 15s. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excurnous through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Frroh\ M6L-186S. By J. Gelbkbt and 6. G» Chobchixi* 
VJLO&. Wtthnmmeroueffiastratkma. Square crown. 8ru» lis. 

GUIDE to the PTREEEES, for the nee of jtamtameea. By 
- Chabxsb Packs. 2nd Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Cr. 8m 7*. M. 

The ALPIEE GUIDE. By Johh Ball, M.R.UL late President of 
the Alpine Club. Thoroughly Revised Editions, in Three Volumes, post 
8ro. with Maps and other Dbaetrations:— 

GUIDE to the W ESTEEM ALPS, including Mont Btsne, Monte Roaa, 
fcermatt,Ac Price 6s. 04. 

GUIDE to the CEETRAL ALPS, incindrng all the Obariand District. 
Price 7*. id. 

GUIDE to the EA8TEEM ALPS, price 10s. Sd. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 
of the Alps, price Is. Baehof the Three Volumes or Parts of fh/eAkptme 
Gi^«n»ybeh«dwiththisIirtiM>DUCTJOirpreftiecUprk)els.ex^ 
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VISITS to BEMABKABLE PLACES : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones IllustratiYe of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 2 yoIs. square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 25*. 

the BUBAL LITE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts hy Bewick and Williams. Medium 8to. 12*. ML. 

Works of Fiction. 

POPULAR BOMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. By George W. 
Co^, M.A. Author of 'The Mythology of the Aryan Nations' 4c. and 
Eustace Hinton Jones. Crown 8vo. price 10*. 6d. 

HABTLAND EOBEST ; a Legend of North Devon. By Mrs. Brat, 

Author of « The White Hoods/ ' Life of Stothard,' Ac Post 8vo. with Pron- 

tispiece, price is.Qd. 
NOVELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 

Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes,' crown 8vo. price 6*. each, as 

follows:— ; 

Henrietta Temple, 6*. 



Lothair, da. 

CONINOSBY, 6ftv 

Sybil, 6*. 
Tancred, 6# . 
Venetia, 6*. 



Contarini Fleming, &c 6s. 
Aleot, Ixion, Ac. 6*. 
The Young Duke, Ac. 6s. 
Vivian Gbey, 6*. 



The MODERN NOVELISTS LIBBABY. Each Work, in crown 8vo. 
complete in a Single Volume :— 
Meltille's Gladiators, 2*. boards; 2*. 6d\ cloth. 

■ Good bob Nothing, 2*. boards ; 2s. Qd. cloth. 

Holmbt Housb, 2*. boards ; 2s.Qd. cloth. 

Interpreter, 2*. boards ; 2*. Gd. cloth. 

■ Kate Coventry, 2*. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Queen's Maries, 2*. boards ; 2*. 6d. cloth. 

■ Digby Grand, 2s. boards; 2*. Qd. cloth, 
Trolloph's Warden, 1*. 6a. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Barchestbr Towers, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Bramlby-Moore's Six Sisters of t Tie Valleys, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

IEBNE; a Tale. By W. Steuart Trench, Author of * Realities of 

Irish Life.' Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21s. 
TABNDALE; a Story of Lancashire Life by a Lancashire Man. 

S vols, post 8vo. price 21*. 
CABINET EDITION of STOBIES and TALES by Miss Sewell:— 



Amy Herbert, 2s.6d. 
Gertrude, 2s. ed. 
The Earl's Daughter, 2s. 6d. 
Experience of Life, 2*. 6d. 

OlBTEHALL,2*.6<Z. 



Ivors, 2s. 6d. 
Katharine Ashton, 2s. M. 
Margaret Pbrctval, 3*. od. 
Lanbton Pabsonage, 3s. M. 
Ursula, S*.6d. 



STOBIES and TALES. By E. M. Sewell. Comprising: — Amy 
Herbert; Gertrude; The Earl's Daughter; The Experience of Life; Cleve 
Hall; Ivors; Katharine Ashton; Margaret Percival; Laneton Parsonage: 
and Ursula. The Ten Works, complete in Eight Volumes, crown 8vo* bound 
in leather, and contained in a Box, price 42*. 

A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of 'Amy Herbert 9 Pep. 7s. 6<*. 
The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post 8to. 9s. 6<L 
After Life ; a Sequel to ' The Journal of a Home Life. 9 Price 10*. td. 
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THE GIANT ; A Witch's Story for English Boys. By the same 

Author and Editor. Fcp. 8vo. price 5*. 
WONDERFUL STOEIES from NOEWAY, SWEDEN, and ICELAND. 

Adabted and arranged by Julia Goddabd. With an Introductory Essay 
by tne Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and Six Woodcuts. Square post 8vo. 6*. 

BECKER'S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus: 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7*. Gd. 

BECKER'S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By Georoe W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Crown 8vo. price 6*. 64. 

. A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 8*. 



Poetry and The Drama. 

A VISION of CREATION, a POEM ; with an Introduction, Geolo- 
gical and Critical. By Cuthbebt Collingwood, M.A. and B.M. Oxon. 
F.L.S. Ac. Author of * Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of 
the China Seas/ Ac. Crown 8vo. price 7*. 6rf. 

BALLADS and LYRICS of OLD FRANCE; with other Poems. By 
A Lan (J, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. 8vo. price 5*. 

SONGS of the SIERRAS. By Joaquin Milleb. New Edition, revised 
by the Author. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last 
Copyright Additions :— 
Shambocx Edition, crown 8vo. price 3*. 6d. 

People's Edition, square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, price 10*. 6rf. 
Libbabt Edition, medium 8vo. Portrait and Vignette, 14*. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31*. 64. 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies with Maclise's De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10*. 64. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. Tenniel's Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 21*. 

fOTTTHETS POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last Corrections 
and 'copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 voL medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 14*. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME ; with Ivry and the Armada. By the 
Right Hon. Lobd Macaulat. 16mo.3*.6d. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Sohabv. Fcp. 4to. 21*. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10*. 64. 
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GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS, with Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the Etchtso Club. Imperial l£mo» 7*. erf. 

The MME1D of VIRGIL Translated into English Verse, By Job* 
Gobieotob, MJL New Edition. Grown SfO.es. 

The ODES and EPODESof HORACE; a Metrical Translation into 
English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Lxttob. With 
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